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PARADE STRUGGLES TO VICTORY 


DESPITE DISGRACEFUL SCENES 


Nation Aroused by Open Insults to Women—Cause Wins Popular 
Sympathy—Congress Orders Investigation—Striking 


Washington has been disgraced. 


victory. Thousands of indifferent women have been aroused. 
are incensed, and the United States Senate demands an investigation 


men 
of the treatment given the suffragists 

Ten thousand women from all over 
the country had planned a magnifi- 
cent parade and pageant to take place 
in Washington on March 3. Artists, 
pageant leaders, designers, women of 
influence and renown were ready to 
give a wonderful and beautiful piece 
of suffrage work to the public that 
would throng the National Capital for 
the inauguration festivities. The suf- 
fragists were ready; the whole pro- 
cession started down Pennsylvania 
avenue, when the police protection, 
that had been promised, failed them, 
and a disgraceful scene followed. The 
crowd surged into the space which 
had been marked off for the paraders, 
and the leaders of the suffrage move- 
ment were compelled to push their 
way through a mob of the worst ele- 
ment in Washington and vicinity. 
Women were spit upon, slapped in the 
face, tripped up, pelted with burning 
cigar stubs, and insulted by jeers and 


obscehe language too vile to print or 


repeat. 

The cause of all the trouble is ap- 
parent when the facts are known. 
The police authorities in Washington 
opposed every attempt to have a suf- 
frage parade at all. Having been for- 
bidden a place in the inaugural pro- 
cession, the suffragists asked to have 
a procession of their own on March 
3. They were finally told that they 
could have a procession but that it 
could not be on Pennsylvania avenue, 
but must be on a side street. At last 
they got permission to have the suf- 
frage parade on the avenue, and asked 
that traffic be excluded from the street 
during the parade. For a long time 
this was denied, and only on Saturday 
were they successful. 

Everything was at last arranged; it 
was a glorious day; ten thousana 
women were ready to do their part to 
make the parade beautiful to behold 
to make it a credit to womanhood and 
to demonstrate the strength of the 
movement for their enfranchisement 

he police were determined, how: 
evee, and they had their way. Their 
attempt to afford the marchers pro- 
tection and keep the space of the ave- 
nue free for the suffrage procession 
was the flimsiest sham. Police offi 
cers stood by with folded arms and 
grinned while the picked women of 
the land were insulted and roughly 
abused by an ignorant and uncouth 
mob. 

Miss Alice Paul and other suffra- 
gists were compelled to drive their 
automobiles down the avenue to sep- 
arate the crowds so the suffragists 
with the banners and floats could 
pass. The police officials say their 
force was inadequate to handle the 
crowds, but it is noted that there was 
no disorder on the avenue during the 
inaugural procession. It is stated that 
federal troops were offered to the 
chief of police for the suffrage pro- 
cession, but that he refused their aid. 

At any rate, assistance was finally 
called from Fort Myer and mounted 
soldiers drove back the crowd so that 
a straggling line of marohers could 
pass through. 

Not only were the suffragists bit- 
terly disappointed in having the effect 
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Object Lesson 


Equal suffrage has scored a great 
Influential 


at the National Capital on Monday. 
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AMENDMENT WINS 
IN NEW JERSEY 


Easy Victory in Assembly 46 to 
5—Equal Suffrage Enthusiasm 
Runs High 








Jersey Legislature 
suffrage amend- 


The 


New 
passed the woman 
ment in the Assembly last week by 


a vote of 46 to 5. The Senate had 
already voted favorably 14 to 5. 
A large delegation of suffragists 
crowded the galleries, and when the 
overwhelming vote was announced 


there was a scene of great enthusi- 


FIVE CENTS 


MICHIGAN AGAIN 
CAMPAIGN STATE 








Senate Passes Suffrage Amend- 
ment 26 to 5 and Battle Is 
Now On 





Michigan is again a campaign State 
after a short lapse of four months. 
The amendment will go to the voters 
on April 7. The State-wide feeling 
that the women were defrauded of 
victory last fall will help the suf- 
fragists. 

The final action of the Legislature 
was taken last week, when the Sen- 





asm. Women stood in their seats 
and waved handkerchiefs and “votes 
for women” flags and cheered them- 
selves hoarse, 

Dr. Jekyll Becomes Mr. Hyde 
Opposition was confined exclusive- 
ly to the old sentimental arguments, 



































* 


ate, by a vote of 26 to 5, passed the 
suffrage amendment, with a slight 
amendment to make the requirements 
for foreign-born women the same as 
those for male immigrants. 


Governor Watches Debate 
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One View of the Precession 


eral 


who crowded the 
lery, 
bur Brotherton, of Detroit; Mrs. 
nie Law Haréy, 
other State leaders were present, 
ported by a large delegation of Lans- 
ing suffragists. 


out bes 


The debate .im the Senate lasted an 
hour and a quarter, and was charac- 
terized by the persistent efforts of 


Senator Weadock and a few others to 


tack on crippling amendments. 
suggestions, 


Sev- 
including the dis- 


abling of women for holding office or 
serving on juries, were voted down 
im quick succession. 


Gov. Ferris was among the visitors 
chamber and gal- 
Mrs. Clara B. Arthur, Mrs. 
Thomas R. Henderson and Mrs. Wil- 
Jen- 
and 
sup- 


of Tecumséh, 


The final stand of the opposition 


Was made by Senator Murtha in the 
hope of putting off the submission till 
November, 1914, and this also failed. 


Of the five who opposed the meas- 
ire on the final roll-eall, three were 


from Detroit. 


A complete campaign of organiza- 
fon and education has been mapped 


the State Association. The 


(Continued on Page 74.) 





General Resalie Jones in Piigrim Costume; Mise Inez Milheliand on White Steed Leading the Parade; @ne ef the Seeres ef Impesing Floate; 
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ANTI-SUFFRAGE AND THE 








FORTY LADIES 
(With ap logies to Ali Baba) 








By Witter Bynner 





“Last Friday an anti-suffrage meet- 
ing was held in Norwich, Conn., and 


forty ladies are reported to have 
signed the list of remonstrance.”— 
News Item. 


Are those ladies in Norwich aware of 
their plight? 

(Provided the news in the paper is 
right! ) 

Oh, it’s cruel that jars seemed a good 
place to hide 

To the forty unfortunate ladies inside! 


Up came Anti-Suffrage, with oil very 
hot 

To pour on 
pot 


a lady concealed in a 


And though they might better have 
watched by the stars 

Than shuttered their eyes with the 
shadows of jars, 

At least let us hope they don’t know 
that they’ve died— 

The forty unfortunate ladies inside! 


BRANDEIS TELLS 
NEED OF VOTE 


At Legislative Hearing Famous 
Massachusetts Lawyer Speaks 
Boldly for Suffrage 











Louis D. Brandeis said in substance, 
at the legislative hearing on woman 
suffrage in Massachusetts last week: 





It is thirty years since I was first 
called upon seriously to consider the 
question of woman suffrage. The con- 
clusion which I then reached was that 
the granting of suffrage to women 
was not necessary or desirable. That 
decision was reached from a study of 
books rather than of life. As years 
went by, I had occasion to take some 
part in efforts to make the life of the 
community better, and especially to 
make it easier for those less favored 
by fortune. Through this experience 
I was led to question the arguments 
by which I had been swayed, and to 
doubt the correctness of the conclu- 
sion I had reached. The great prob- 
lems of the day seemed to me then, as 
they do now, to be largely economic; 
and I then thought that the community 
would be best served by the votes 
of that sex which, by experience and 
character, might be expected to have 
the better judgment on economic 
questions, and to be less moved by 
undue emotion. But gradually I be- 
came convinced by experience that 
the State would be best served by 
combining the votes of men and wom- 
en. I have found that not only no 
class but no part of the community 
can be safely trusted to govern an- 
other. If we are to attain the Ameri- 
can ideals, it seems clear that they can 
be attained only through perfect 
democracy and the co-operation of all 
parts of the community, and that 
women cannot be relieved from a 
share in the responsibility and work 
of governing the State. The fact that 
our political problems are largely 
economic, instead of relieving women 
from the duty of sharing in their solu- 
tion, constitutes the strongest reason 
for bringing them in. One question 
after another must be taken up on 
which we need women’s help for our 
enlightenment. 

As we look at the many unsolved 
problems pressing upon us, how can 
we doubt that we need aid for their 
solution? Have we reason to be 
proud of the present state of things, 
in view of the uncommonly favorable 
conditions under which economic life 
in America began? On every side we 
see discontent of workers, and reason 
for that discontent. There are seri- 
ous blemishes on every side. Condi- 
tions exist which demand for their 
improvement that other minds and 
other efforts should be called in. 

I have never been able to place the 
argument for woman suffrage on the 
ground of woman’s right, or, specifi- 
cally, woman’s need. I should prefer 
to rest the suffrage on woman’s 
duty. Man needs her aid. Society 
needs her aid. Operating as we have 
in America, under the most favorable 


conditions, we have nevertheless al- 


lowed social and economic conditions 
to creep in which are a disgrace to 
our civilization. Hundreds of bills 
are now before this Legislature, bills 
emanating from well-meaning citi- 
yens, Which seek to remedy the ex- 
isting situation. Does not this indi- 
cate’ very much as it should not be 
—and should it not teach us that, in 
the performance of the great work of 
democracy, we should call to our aid 


I should like to say a word about 
the economic necessity of votes for 
women, It strikes many men as if 
women, in asking for the ballot, were 
trying for something for themselves 
—something in bitter competition 
with men, something in the nature of 
sex warfare. We believe that no 
measure of self-help for women can 
be passed that shall not also benefit 
men. 
Thinks Highly of Men 

I have a higher opinion of the av- 
erage man than men have. I do not 
believe that their struggle for exist- 
ence is mainly selfish, What makes 
economic struggle bitter and burden- 
some, and what makes dread beyond 
death, for most manly men, is the 
thought of their wives and children. 
The last words of the _ illustrious 
Captain Scott, dying in the Antartic, 
expressed this burden and dread of 
the average man who dies unillus- 
trious and forgotten: “Surely this 
great rich country will see to it that 
those who are dependent upon us are 
provided for.” You know as well 
as I, and history tells us, and very 
recent events tell us whether that 
prayer is always well remembered. 
The chief economic burden of Man 
is the helplessness of his women and 
children. We are asking the right to 
help your wives and your children, 


When you leave them defenceless: 
the women and the children, like 
creatures in a siege; shut up in a 


block house together, without a 
single weapon of defence, 

Ballot Is Tool 
I do not wish to speak of the ballot 
Women, 


weapon 


as a Weapon; but as a tool. 
like men, would use it as a 
only in self-defence. We are told 
that women do not need this tool, 
that they do not know how to use it. 
In a letter to an illustrious woman, 
Joan Stuart Mill wrote this sen- 
tence: “I have often stood amazed 
at the presumption with which per- 
sons who think themselves humble, 
set bounds to the capacities of im- 
provement of their fellow creatures; 
think themselves qualified to define 
how much or how little of the light 
of truth can be borne by the world 
in generai.” 

It seems rather 
Massachusetts, where we 
point out the 
dead, and’ to 
that we should 
of our greatest. 


here in 
love to 
graves of the great 
rest upon their g'ory, 
ignore the opinions 
Emerson (the god 
of New England) writes, speaking 
of “the new chivalry in behalf of 
Woman's Rights,” and says, “I  be- 
lieve only herself can show us hew 


grotesque, 


she shall be served.” 
Now what gives people the chief 
right to have their opinions 


weighed, is surely the measure of 
their public service. Mill wrote that 
letter to Florence Nightingale, and 
she was a suffragist. Taking public 
service as the measure of influence, 
if the British army and navy, if mil 
itary men all over the world were 


consulted, would they be more influ- 
enced by the opinions of Florence 
Nightingale or of Mrs. Humphry 








not only every man, but every wo- 
man? See what has already been 
done by women for social and indus- 
trial betterment, under all their han- 
dicaps. 
I have argued that the suffrage 
should be granted to women, but the 
question before you is not that. The 
question is only whether there is rea- 
sonable ground to believe that the 
granting of suffrage to women would 
result in better conditions. Surely 
many reasonable men believe that wo- 
man suffrage would bring improve- 
ment. If there is reasonable ground 
to believe that the granting of suf- 
frage to women would improve our 
conditions, the people and not the 
Legislature should decide the ultimate 
question. 

Submit the constitutional amend- 
ment, and give the people a chance to 
decide whether it shall be adopted. 





The Parliament of Saskatchewan 
has passed a resolution in favor of 
woman suffrage, by an almost unani- 
mous vote. 


At the legislative hearing in Massa- 
chusetts, the only women to speak 
against suffrage were the two who 
were paid to do so. 





. 


An Address at a Legislative Hearing in Massachusetts 
By Josephine Preston Peabody Marks 


Ward? Florence Nightingale com- 
bined all the gifts of the true “old- 
fashioned angel” all men love, with 
the liberated brains and service of a 
thousand men. 

Wants Vote for Son and Daughter 

As one among many to bear wit- 
ness, I should like to tell you why. I 
want the vote. I want Equal Rights 
for women, for my son's sake; be- 
cause I want him to be true to the 
ideal of Democracy; and because I 
want him to try to repay a little of 
his incalculable debt to the Women of 
the world. I put this, or a reason 
like unto it, but clearer, in the Sun- 
day Globe, thus: “Because I have 
especially noticed in the men who 
stand for Equal Rights the _ ten- 
dency towards Equal Moral Stand- 
ards.” 

I want it for the sake of the wom- 
an he may some day marry, so that 
he may help to make her home life 
as blessed as my own. 

I want it for my daughter's sake; 
for the reasons already given, and be- 
cause we never know how our own 
may be protected after we leave them, 
When their father and I are dead I 
would rather trust them to that spirit- 
ual Motherhood which I know ant- 
mates women pledged to the 
Woman's Cause, than to the uncertain 
any guardians I may ap- 


those 


years of 
point. 
Suffrage Workers Unselfish 

I wish to bear witness to the flow- 
ering richness of soul among these 
women; for it is the most beautiful 
collective manifestation of the  hu- 
man spirit I have ever seen. I have 
found happiness, strength and inspir- 
ation in the fellowship of these wom- 
en and the ideals that animate them. 
{ have never seen them grasping at 
anything primarily for themselves; 
| have seen them ready to suffer any- 
thing for other women and _ other 
women’s children. 

Not Menace to Marriage 

As for the vote as a menace to 
marriage; the thing that seems most 
to menace marriage in these days is 
yet again the Economic Pressure. 
We see the young people putting off 
marriage until the man can accumu- 
late enough to give the girl ‘all that 
her father cou'd give her’; and I have 
heard a broader-minded mother say 
to her daughter, in advising her not 
“Don't lose these best and 
happiest years while you are young, 
and burdens seem so light that are 
borne together.” 

Motherhood Great Argument 

It is said that equal suffrage will 
menace to motherhood: I was 
born a suffragist; I married a suf- 
fragist, and I want Equal Suffrage in 
my children’s day. But it was 
Motherhood most of all that opened 
my eyes and ears to the needs of all 
other mothers and the preciousness 
of their children to all creatures, and 
may I perish before I ever lose a 
chance to speak for the rights of 
these mothers! If you do want wars 
to cease, if you do desire to cleanse 
your cities, then help that light to 
overcome darkness; set that great 
force of mother-love free! 


MICHIGAN AGAIN 
CAMPAIGN STATE 


(Concluded from Page 73.) 
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ablest speakers for the cause that can 
be secured will tour the State. Mrs. 
Arthur says there will be more than 
thirty. 


Prominent Speakers Secured 
Mrs. Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 


Hale will begin a series of lectures 
immediately. Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt will be in Michigan in the mid- 
dle of March; and Dr. Anna H. Shaw 
will arrive in Detroit March 30, to 
remain until after election. Mfrs. 
Josephine Keal, of Detroit, is chair- 
man of the speakers’ committee. 





The New York Tribune gave a 
page last Sunday to articles by prom- 
inent antis, and will give a page to- 
morrow to replies by prominent suf- 
fragists. 





Miss Alice Carpenter has gone to 
Michigan to work for the suffrage 
amendment. She is sent by the Pro- 
gressives. Miss Carpenter is secre- 
tary of that party’s National Woman 
Suffrage Committee. 








By G. Colmore. 





The elevator boy touched his cap as 
the prosperous lessee of one of the 
first-floor flats came into the square, 
marble hall. In less than a minute 
the man was whirled to his front door. 
He let himself in with a latch-key. 
There were servants; a butler, his 
wife, who was cook, and a housemaid; 
but to open the door to the master 
came rarely within their duties. 

That master went straight to his 
dressing-room. It was nearing the 
dinner hour, and he was expecting a 
friend to dine with him. In the dress- 
ing-room his evening clothes were 
carefully laid out; everything that he 
would want was ready to his hand; 
the electric light was brilliant and the 
fire burned briskly. A door, now 
closed, led into a luxuriously-furnished 
bedroom. Indeed, the flat was luxuri- 
ous throughout. Soft carpets, hand- 
some furniture, costly china, fine pic- 
tures, combined to produce an effect 
of harmony and comfort; harmony, 
for the man had taste, and there was 
nothing tawdry, nothing ostentatious 
in the luxury which surrounded him; 
and comfort, because the love of ease 
inherent in him had been fostered by 
the life he led. His wife and children 
lived in a spacious villa on the out- 
skirts of a country town; the flat was 
his bachelor quarters, used when busi- 
ness required his presence in London. 

His guest was an old friend and a 
business chum. His arrival was fol- 
lowed immediately by the angounce- 
ment of dinner, and the two went 
fhrough the _ folding-doors, heavily 
draped with thick, ample curtains on 
either side, into a cosy dining-room. 
The butler’s wife was an excellent 


‘cook, and good not at cooking only, 


but also in the compounding of a 
menu. * The master always left the 
character and number of the courses 
in her hands, and had rarely occasion 
t» criticise the result. Tonight the 
dinner was a short one, but each item 
of it was carefully chosen, from the 
soup to the dessert. The butler wait- 
ed noiselessly. The appointments 
were perfect. 

The two friends chatted carelessly: 
on the choice of motors, the breeding 
of horses, the taxi-cab strike, the for- 
eign news, the prospects of the Home 
Rule Bill. Not a word was said on 
the woman’s question, though the wo- 
man’s question was imminent, though 
the papers were full of it, though the 
fate of the Franchise Bill hung that 
day in the balance. It was not till 
coffee had been served, cigars were 
alight, and the butler had left the 
room, that the host took up one of the 
evening papers which had been laid 
on the table by his side. The sheets 
rustled a bit as he opened them, as 
though under an impatient hand, 

“Dropped,” he said. 

“And the pledge? Not a—a Gov——” 
The guest stretched out his hand and 
took the second paper. 

“No,” said the host. 
ber’s bill. 
sponsibility.” 

“No, not even if it passes the second 
reading. Safe, then!” 


“Private mem- 
Government take no re- 


They laid down the papers, and each 
man drew a long breath. 

“Good old Asquith and _ Lloyd 
George!”’ said the host. ‘We shall 
never get better backers, never a Gov- 
ernment that will manage the suf. 
frage question more astutely.” 

He led the way to the fireside, 
where were two armchairs. “By the 
way,” he said, as he leaned back, “did 
yeu go to that meeting—the Archbish- 
op’s?” 

“No, I sent Smith. Did you?” 

“Yes, I was there—to clap the flog- 
ging.” 

“The British public,” said the other, 
“are delightfully sentimental. They’ve 
worked off enough righteous indigna- 
tion over the flogging clauses to keep 
them quiet for some time to come.” 

“Especially as a few poor devils—” 

“Not in the real trade.” 

in have been seized upon.” 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 
“They must take their chance. If 
men are such fools as to live openly 
upon a woman, well——And it’s all the 
better for us,” 

“In any case we're all right—so long 
as the women’s noses are kept out of 
— 

They were quite safe, the great men of 
the White Slave Traffic, the financiers 
who supplied the money and made 
the fortunes. A few of their tools 








By Richard Wightman 


(Extract from a poem distributed at 
Washington parade.) 


Our imeunateas change, likewise our 
aws; 

The program of the Seasons knows 
its pause; 

The very rivers thread along 

New courses, and the lark’s blithe 
song 

Is altered by the meadow’s mood; 
But every onward rood 

Of the long path our fathers chose,— 
Down to the very close 

Of days,—is ours to dare, elate and 





ree, 

Clothed with that ancient loyalty 

To Right which made America the 
land whose name 

And birthright we so proudly claim. 


And now, O Woman, we have come 
to see 
Thy handinallour Nation's history— 


A gentle hand, maternal, wise and 
kind; 

And so, O Woman, ‘tis our newer 
mind 


To give to thee the right men long 
have known— 


To say thy say, by ballots never 
blown 

On vagrant winds for purposes un- 
fair. 


Slowly we came to this, but all the 
air 

Is vibrant 
demand 

To share with men the problems of 
our land. 

Be thou exalted by this later trust: 

Be woman still, for that thou ever 


with thy reason’s just 


must! 

Thy new task is not little, but the 
shades 

Of patriot mothers steal from out the 
glades 

Of the dim past to hearten thee and 
say: 

“We did our part; thine is the 


greater day!” 


MRS. LAIDLAW ON 
WHITE SLAVERY 


Says We Must Spare More En- 
ergy in Work, Less in Investi- 
gation 








The Woman Voter for March is a 
“White Slave Traffic Number.” It 
contains a powerful article on “The 
Traffic in Women,” by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, and much other valu- 
able matter. Mrs. James Lees Laid- 


law contributes a particularly fine 
paper. “Don’t spare too much energy 
solemnly investigating,” she says. 


“Work for abolition. . . It isa wicked 
thing to reduce people to a state of 
hopelessness in this question when 
they should be filled with a cru- 
sader-like hope and valor. Another 
lusty old lie which should be sain 
and buried is, ‘You can never legis- 
late an evil out of existence.’ That 
is utterly false. The great campaign 
of education in nursery and_ school 
room, in lecture hall, conference and 
convention, in church and_ theatre, 
the great awakening of the public 
heart and mind must ultimately find 
one decisive expression, that is at the 
ballot box. And, so far from being 
emotional, rash, importunate on this 
subject, the true suffragist is firm 
and steady as the north star. She will 
not be warped from her orbit, she will 
not be wrung or maddened by the 
Individual Instance, the Heart-Break- 
ing Case. She says, ‘Let the sad pro- 
cession pass; better a thousand shall 
perish this year than that tens of 
thousands should perish in the years 
to come.’ She says, ‘This is my wom. 
an’s work, to attack this monster, and 
I will not cast myself madly, blindly 
into the fray until I am armed and 
equipped. My armor is economic in- 
dependence and political equality, my 
weapon the ballot.’” 








might be arrested ere the attention of 





police and public was drawn aside; 
but even that was not very probable, 
for the known men were leaving the 
country, and the known women were 
lying low. A few individual men, liv- 
ing on the earnings of individual wo- 
men, would be scapegoats, but the 
men on whom the traffic depended 
would be unreached and unreachable. 

So they sat and smoked, two com- 
fortable-looking men in a luxurious 
room, in absolute security. One had 
a wife and children, and was known 
as an indulgent husband, a kind fath- 
er; the other was about to be married 
to a girl whose purity and ignorance 
he would carefully maintain. They 
sat and smoked, comfortable and pros- 
perous, while in locked rooms the hu- 
man goods they dealt in endured their 
martyrdom of terror and of shame, and 
while statesmen decreed to the trade 
which kept them in luxury another 





lease of life—The Vote, 
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By Marion Monks Chase 





O world, what have you made of us, 
To keep us swathed in silk? 
Beings of brain and blood and bone, 
It’s meat we want, not milk! 


Andromaches in gardens pent, 
We were imprisoned things; 
Our chrysalis has burst at last, 
Now let us try our wings! 


Who sends the toilers to your mines, 

And mans your ships of state, 

Gives up your tall, straight sons to 
war, 

Puts on your fish-hooks bait? 


We only wish to use our wings, 
To loose our fettered feet, 

To go a-fishing for ourselves, 
And ‘cut up our own meat. 


PROFESSOR FINDS _ 
NO SEX MIND 


Harvard Authority Tells at 
Hearing How He Became Con- 
verted to Cause 











Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of 
Harvard University made one of the 
most telling speeches at the legisla- 
tive hearing on woman suffrage inp 
Boston the other day. He said that 
he wished to bear his testimony as a 
new convert. 

“In nearly thirty years of teaching 
college women,” said Prof. Hart, “I 
have found no male mind or female 
mind. The logical processes of young 
men and of young women in college 
classes seem to be the same, on the 
same subjects. When I have occa- 
sionally found, out of 150 men and 20 
women, that a woman was the best 
of the lot, the thought has occurred 
to me that women might have some- 
thing of value to contribute if they 
voted: Not long ago I spent four 
months in Colorade ‘and California, 
and that completed my conversion. 
The women voters most aggravatingly 
destroyed all the arguments on which 
I had been basing my opposition for a 
lifetime. It is said that women 
would not vote. They did vote. Not 
only that, but they took their places 
alongside men with dignity and so- 
briety, and my objections faded away. 
Within twenty years every northern 
State and some of the southern ones 
Will have suffrage. Sojourner Truth, 
that remarkable old colored prohphet- 
ess, said in the earlier days of this 
movement, ‘Why, honey, if there is 
anything the women wants and 
hasn’t got, why don’t they go and take 
it?’ Look at that map (pointing to 
the suffrage map of the United 
States, with nearly one-third of its 
surface white), and say if they are 
not taking it!” 


GOVERNOR FELKER 
FAVORS ACTION 


At New Hampshire Banquet 
Executive, Congressman and 
Speaker Take Strong Stand 








Immediate action for woman suf- 
frage in New Hampshire was urged 
at the banquet last week at the 
Eagle Hotel, Concord. Gov. Felker as 
the first speaker struck the keynote. 

“T am in favor of calling a new con- 
stitutional convention and having the 
question resubmitted to the people,” 
said the Governor. “And if another 
convention is called you women must 
see that there are no old-fossells 
elected, but bright young men who 
will look after your interests.” 

Congressman Stevens proved a 
forceful speaker. 

“Any man who believes in real 
democracy must be a believer in and 
vote for equal suffrage,” he sald. 

Among the other speakers were 
Miss Martha S. Kimball, president of 
the New Hampshire W. S. A., Speaker 
William. J. Britton, Mrs. Agnes M. 
Jenks and Rev. Henry. G. Ives, who 
spoke for the Men’s League. He said 
that the women want the ballot for 
service, and that it will be a short cut 
to many good things. 





Miss Elizabeth Upham Yates, presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island W. 8. A., re 
cently ‘answered the old question, 
“What will become of the babies if 
the women vote?” by asking, “What 
will become of the babies if the wo 
men do not vote?” She has had intro- 
duced ‘into the General Assembly a 
bill providing that the mother be an 
equal heir with the father, when an 
‘unmarried ‘child witly property dies; 





Without making a will. 
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NEVADA UNION MEN 
INTEND TO HELP 


Unions in Campaign State En- 
dorse Suffrage—Were Valu- 
able Allies in Arizona 








Delegates of unions representing 
7,000 laboring men in Nevada at a re- 
cent labor conference in Reno, en- 
dorsed the equal suffrage movement 
in that State by a large majority. 

The labor unions of Arizona unan- 
imously supported the equal suffrage 
movement there last autumn, and the 
constitutional amendment is said te 
have been supported by 96 per cent. 
of the labor vote. 

The Nevada Equal Franchise So 
ciety says: “We are counting on 
Nevada doing as well as Arizona, and 
this recent endorsement by the State 
Labor Conference is a splendid and 
encouraging start.” 


MICHIGAN WOMEN 
ARE PLUCKY 


Last Year’s Vote, Even Though 
Doctored, Is Full of Promise 
for Success 











Reported victory, weeks of suspense 
and final election returns showing de 
feat by the narrow margin of 762 votes 
in the entire State, have shown Michi- 
gan women that the ballot is quite 
within their grasp. A change of 382 
votes would have meant the enroll- 
ment of Michigan among the free 
States. So it is no wonder that the 
suffragists have promptly launched a 
new campaign, which will mean but a 
few weeks of effort before the election 
of April 7. 

The returns from the counties are 
significant. The slum districts of the 
large cities cast a vote against the 
Amendment, while the rural districts 
were on the side of justice, and did 
not fear the women of the State with 
ballots in their hands. 


How Michigan Counties Voted on the 
Woman Suffrage Amendment 
Nov. 5, 1912 


List showing majority for suffrage. 


Majority 

For Against For 
Kalamazoo 6,691 5,044 1,647 
Genesee 7,134 5,223 1,911 
Van Buren 4,049 2,355 1,694 
Calhoun 6,798 5,116 1,682 
Hillsdale 3,999 2,366 1,633 
Jackson 6,923 5,434 1,489 
Marquette 4,299 2,874 1,425 
Eaton 3,912 2,739 1,173 
Ingham 6,847 5,732 1,115 
Houghton 6,061 5,004 1,057 
Gratiot 3,250 2,203 1,047 
Shiawassee 3,862 2,993 869 
St. Joseph 3,361 2,656 705 
Lenawee 5,577 4,893 684 
Cass 2,808 2,125 683 
Benzie 1,153 477 676 
Charlevoix 1,997 1,363 634 
Mecosta 2,189 1,547 . 642 
Oakland 5,632 5,008 624 
Chippewa 2,043 1,426 617 
Montcalm 3,315 2,705 610 
Oceana 1,942 1,416 526 
Branch 3,012 2,488 524 
Gra’d Traverse 2,132 1,645 487 
Barry 2,636 2,237 39% 
Newaygo 1,731 1,340 391 
Lapeer 2,682 2,299 383 
Allegan 3,756 3,378 378 
Iron 1,132 785 347 
Wexford 2,028 1,691 337 
Antrim 1,296 1,004 292 
Mason 1,994 1,718 276 
Kalkaska 739 466 273 
Osceola 1,658 1,402 256 
Alcona 598 346 252 
Delta 2,090 1,839 251 
Clare 923 677 246 
Emmet 1,704 1,479 225 
Berrien 5,541 5,324 217 
Gogebic 1,508 1,297 211 
Ionia 3,492 3,285 . 207 
Keweenaw 562 362 200 
Gladwin 887 693 194 
Tuscola 3,407 3,223 184 
Sanilac 3,231 3,054 177 
Arenac 917 797 120 
Roscommon 335 241 $4 
Ontonogan 791 705 86 
Lake 454 373 $1 
Baraga 576 498 78 
Isabella 2,148 2,074 74 
Schoolcraft 779 712 67 
Clinton 2,535 2,476 59 
Crawford 344 286 58 
Montmorency 345 293 52 
Alger 535 487 48 
Midland 1,468 1,441 27 
Leelenaw 851 $27 24 


j Luce 276 258 18 





List of Counties showing , majority 
against suffrage: 





Majority 

For Against Against 

Iosco 834 838 4 
Otsego 503 510 7 
Oscoda 148 167 19 
Livingston 2,128 2,166 38 
Mackinaw 758 830 72 
Washtenaw 4,861 4,947 86 
Missaukee 821 910 89 
Ogemaw 652 745 93 
Chebo; gan 1,334 1,473 139 
Huron 2,752 3,175 423 
Alpena 1,364 1,834 470 
Presque Isle 682 1,157 475 
Dickinson 1,199 1,788 589 
Menominee 1,263 1,866 589 
Manistee 1,736 2,586 850 
Muskegon 3,322 4,541 1,219 
Monroe 2,721 4,255 1,534 
St. Clair 4,188 5,750 1,571 
Bay 4,094 5,672 1,578 
Macomb 2,227 4,081 1,854 
Saginaw 6,242 8,608 2,366 
Ottawa 2,717 5,373 2,656 
Kent 10,962 13,753 2,791 
Wayne 34,930 46,902 11,972 

247,373 248,135 


Total majority against, 762. 





Many of the most influential organ- 
izations of Michigan have endorsed 
woman suffrage and promised active 
support. Among these are: 

Michigan State Grange. 

The Gleaners. 

State Federation of Labor. 

State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 

Ladies of the Maccabees. 

Maccabees of the World. 

Men’s League for Woman Suffrage. 

Women’s State Press Association. 

Farmers’ Clubs. 

Garment Workers’ Union of Detroit. 

Nurses’ Association. 

These are some of the allies and are 
representative of the best forces of the 
State. 

The suffragists are losing no time 
in lining up workers and preparing 
for the short, sharp campaign. 

Mrs. Catt will make several ad- 
dresses here in March, and her com- 
ing is expected to make many con- 
verts. 

Ida Porter Boyer. 

Detroit, Mich. 


NORTH DAKOTA IS~ 
1913 POSSIBILITY 


Senate Passes Three Suffrage 
Bills—One Would Mean Sub- 
mission This Year 








No less than three different suf- 
frage measures have been passed by 
the North Dakota Senate. 

One is a straight suffrage amend- 
ment according to the regulation 
method of amending the constitution 
by which the measure has to receive 
a majority in each House in two Leg- 
islatures, and a majority on the ques- 
tion when it is submitted. 

The second is a bill in accordance 
with another section in the constitu- 
tion which reads as follows: 

“Constitution of North Dakota. 

“Art. 5. Elective Franchise. 

“Sec. 122. The legislative assem- 
bly shall be empowered to make fur- 
ther extensions of suffrage hereafter, 
at its discretion, to all citizens of 
mature age and sound mind, not con- 
victed of crime, without regard to 
sex, but no law extending or restrict- 
ing the right of suffrage shall be in 
force until adopted by a majority of 
the electors of the State voting at a 
general election.” 

The third is a fake suffrage Dill 
providing for the submission of the 
question to the men in 1916 and to 
the women in 1918. 

All the enemies of suffrage who 
want to “hedge” are supporting this 
last measure, so that they can claim 
they have stood by suffrage. 

All three measures are now before 
the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House. The struggle is to get 
them out of that committee. All the 
suffragists are working for the meas- 
ure based on Section i122 of Article 
5 in the State Constitution, which is 
the only way they can get the ques- 
tion submitted this year. 





New York 
trail of the 


suffragists are on the 
legislators who voted 
against the suffrage amendment. 
Miss Harriet May Mills has asked 
constituents to see that they are not 
returned. 





WINNING LETTER 
ROUSES INTEREST 


Mrs. Nathan, in Herald Contest, 
Tells Why She Believes in 








Woman Suffrage 
There has been much interest 
shown in the letter by Mrs. Maud 


Nathan, president of the Consumers’ 
League, which won the $100 prize 
among the thousands submitted in the 
New York Herald contest. Mrs. 
Nathan wrote: 


I believe in equal suffrage because 
it is just and because it is expedient. 
In a democracy where the people are 
supposed to govern themselves, the 
ballot is the direct method of self- 
expression. A government that denies 
expression to one-half the people can- 
not justly be termed a democracy. 
How can the men represent the wom- 
en? A man casts one vote, represent- 
ing his own views; if there are three 
women in his household, each’ with 
dissenting views, how can his one vote 
represent theirs? It is not the men 
alone who have built up this great re- 
public. All women pay taxes, either 
directly or indirectly. Six million 
women are engaged in the industry 
and commerce of our nation. Legis- 
lation is enacted regulating and con- 
trolling their lives, and yet their point 
of view is not considered. Legislators 
defer to their constituents, who have 
the power to re-elect them to office or 
to defeat them. 

The trend of modern activities 
makes it expedient to enfranchise 
women. One by one woman’s duties 
have been taken away from her and 
placed in charge of city or State offi- 
cials, appointed by the Mayor or Gov: 
ernor, who are elected by the votes of 
men. Every department of a woman’s 
household is regulated or controlled by 
officials more or less involved in poll- 
tics. To procure pure milk for the 
babies, pure drinking water, meat 
from non-tuberculous cattle, non-pois- 
onous canned foods, the housekeeper 
must depend upon the efficiency and 
incorruptibility of the various com- 
missioners. She also depends upou the 
Fire, Police and Street Cleaning De- 
partments to protect her home. 

Her home is no longer isolated; 

is part of the community. Whereas 
formerly her interests centred in her 
home, they must now embrace the pub- 
lic schools, the public hospitals, the 
public parks and playgrounds. The 
care of the young, the feeble, the de 
linquent, the sick and the aged has 
always been woman’s function, but 
now that philanthropic activities have 
gradually changed from private to 
public auspices, women find themselves 
excluded from their management 
Women formerly received little or no 
education; today girls as well as boys 
are graduated from colleges with 
trained minds and alert to the neces: 
sity of solving economic and civic 
problems, 
The old-fashioned housewifely tasks 
are no longer pursued in the home; 
even the clothing is purchased ready- 
made.. What, then, are the tasks which 
prevent a housekeeper and mother 
from taking an intelligent and active 
interest in civic and national ques- 
tions, many of which touch her life 
very ¢losely? Bestowing upon women 
the responsibility of citizenship broad- 
ens them, makes them more compan: 
ionable as wives, enables them the 
better to teach their sons and daugh- 
ters, by example as well as precept, the 
true meaning of patriotism and the 
duties incumbent upon citizens of a 
democracy. 





The apgti-suffrage prize in the Her- 
ald contest was won by Grace Duf- 
field Goodwin. 





A school teacher lately put the 
question, ‘What is the highest form 
of animal life?” A bright pupil an- 
swered, “The giraffe!” 





At “Everybody's Suffrage Bazar,” 
to be held in Philadelphia on March 
12, Mrs. E. A. Burns, head of the 
women’s department of one of the 
largest insurance concerns in the 
world, will sell insurance. Miss Caro- 
line Katzenstein will act as treasurer 
of this department. Mrs. Burns will 
sell life, fire, health, accident, liabil- 
ity, burglar and automobile insurance, 
in any and all insurance companies, 
and will give her premiums to the 
cause. 
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NEW FLAG HAILS 
DELAWARE WOMEN 
At Dover Hearing Dr. Shaw 


Asks Whether Change Will 
Mean Equal Rights 

















Delaware legislators felt the on- 
ward sweep of the equal suffrage 
movement last week when aundreds 
of ardent suffragists visited the 
House of Representatives in Dover to 
urge the passing of the constitutional 
amendment introduced by Senator 
Reinhardt. Prior to the hearing a 
new flag had been raised over the 
State House, and Dr. Anna H. Shaw, 
who spoke for the petitioners, did not 
neglect this opportunity. 

“We have come at an opportune 
time,” she said, “when you have just 
raised a flag over the State House. 
Your Governor declared that the flag 
announces to the world that this is 
the home of liberty and independence. 
Does it truly, -vhen one-half the peo- 
ple are denied a voice in government? 
Women are now enjoying the same 
liberty they did before the Revolu- 
tionary War, the liberty of being gov- 
erned by somebody else. Remember 
that this flag was adopted by our 
forefathers, but was made by a wom- 
an.” 

Dr. Shaw was frequently interrupt- 


‘d by applause. 
Addresses were made by State 
President Martha S. Cranston, Miss 


Mary H. A. Mather, Mrs. Harry Hay- 
ward of Newark, Mrs. Horace Mar- 
vine of Dover and Dr. George Edward 
Reed. ; 
Dr. Shaw spoke afterward at the 
New Century Club. 





Last Wednesday evening 11 anti-suf- 
frage dinners were held in Boston. 
Afterwards the guests all gathered at 
the house of Mrs. Wm. Austin Wads- 
worth, where Frederick D. Fish made 


the chief address, behind closed doors. 
Ex-Lieut.-Gov. Frothingham and Rob- 
srt Treat Paine were present. Press 
reports say that the women’s gowns 
were magnificent. About 150 persons 
were present, a third of them men. 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


Bennett, Helen Christine. Chief 
Chadsey of Cleveland; another wom- 
an with an ideal who is doing a big 





work. Pictorial Review. New York. 
March. 
Cambridge, Ada. Hobbled. North 


American Review. New York. March. 
Khanoum, D. Les femmes de Con- 
stantinople. Revue politique et liter- 
aire: Paris. February 1. 
Hultin, Tekla. Personal 
ences of women’s franchise 
land. Review of Reviews. 
February. 

Robins, Elizabeth. Woman’s war; 
a defense of militant suffrage. Mc 
Clure’s Magazine. New York. March. 
Sheridan, George. The world’s only 
woman war correspondent, Mrs. C. R 
Miller. Leslie’s Weekly. New York. 
February 27. 

Sheldon, Lurana. The “bad 
an’s vote.” Overland Monthly. 
Francisco. February. 
Spencer, Anna Garlin. 
woman. 


experi. 
in Fin- 
London 


wom- 
San 


The scarlet 
Forum. New York. March 
Theiss, Lewis, and Theiss, Mary. 
What California women did with 
their ballots. Pictorial Review. New 
York. March. 

Blizabeth J. Sherwood. 
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AN OBJECT LESSON 


All things work together for the good of equal suffrage. If 
the Pageant-Procession had been allowed to sweep along Penn- 
sylvania avenue unmolested in the full pride of its peaceful 
beauty, it would not have made half so many converts as have 
been made by the disgraceful treatment it received irom the 
hoodlums, with the consent and encouragement of the Washing- 
ton police. Many a man hitherto indifferent or opposed is ask- 
ing himself, with disgust: “Do I want to stand in with that mob 
which struck and spat upon respectable women, hurled lighted 
cigar ends in their faces, and assailed maids and matrons with 
language too foul to print?” 

Good men and women are divided as to woman suffrage, but 
the vicious elements are solidly against it. That significant and 
sinister fact was emphasized anew on this occasion, and in a 
way which has impressed it on the whole nation. 

Decent opponents of equal rights are on a very different 
plane spiritually from that mob, but intellectually, on this point, 
their arguments are exactly on a level. When Representative 
Hobson of Alabama stated in Congress that a ruffian had climbed 
upon one of the floats and insulted the daughter of a lady who 
had reported the matter to him, Representative Mann of Illinois 
interjected, “Her daughter ought to have been at home.” That 
was just what the hoodlums thought. It is the perennial anti- 
suffrage argument. And Representative Raker of California 
voiced common sense and the universal sentiment of the suf. 
fragists when he retorted that the young lady had as much right 
to be on Pennsylvania avenue as anyone else. 

It is related that a man once got tipsy at a ball, and said 
aloud to his wife, “Who is that feller over there? Homeliest 
feller that ever I saw!” His wife replied in a tragic whisper 
“George, don’t expose yourself; that is a mirror!” In the conduct 
of that mob, the ugliness and stupidity of the - pposition to equal 
suffrage have been shown as in a mirror, and the outcome has 
been advantage to the cause. A. S. B. 























WHOSE OX IS GORED? 


In America, all the disorderly behavior that has marked the 
course of the equal rights movement has been committed by 
antis, not by suffragists. From the winter night, more than 
half a century ago, when opponents of equal suffrage took out 
a pane of glass from a church window and deluged Lucy Stone 
with cold water through a hose in the midst of her lecture, down 
to these latest outrages in Washington, it has been the antis 
who have committed all the breaches of the peace. 





It will be interesting to see whether some of thes publica- 
tions that have kept up a continual denunciation of militancy 
in England will have much to say about last Monday’s doings. 
Heretofore, when a woman making a suffrage address was 
knocked down and kicked in Harlem, or when sponges and paper 
bags of water were dropped upon the heads of suffrage speak- 
ers in Wall street, these periodicals have had no rebuke to utter. 
It is only lawlessness on the other side of the ocean, and law- 
lessness committed by suffragists, that calls out their righteous 
wrath. It makes a difference whose ox is gored. A. 8. B. 





Since woman has come to realize her duty to her children and 
her country, equal suffrage has become more of a religion than a 
fad.—Jane Patterson in Minneapolis Tribune. 





Senator Root’s argument against the suffragettes that “in 
politics there is struggle, strife, contention, bitterness, heart- 
burning, excitement, agitation, everything which is adverse to 
the true character of woman,” would have been more effective 
if it had not come just at a time ~lLen it costs more trouble and 
strife to keep the ballot away from woman than it would to 
grant it. Moreover, it is to be questioned whether there is more 
heart-burning in politics than in soclety-——-New York World, 
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WILSON’S INAUGURAL 


President Wilson’s inaugural sounds a high moral note. 
There are several passeges in it from which an equal suffrage 
moral might be drawn, though he probably did not mean tc 
draw it. Thus he says: 

“Some old things with which we had grown familiar, and 
which had begun to creep into the very habit of our thought and 
of our lives, have altered their aspect as we have latterly looked 
critically upon them, with fresh, awakened eyes; have dropped 
their disguises and shown themselves alien and sinister. Some 
new things, as we look frankly upon them willing to comprehend 
their real character, have come to assume the aspect of things 
long believed in and familiar, stuff of our own convictions.” 


This applies well to the old and new ideas on the woman 
question. Again, President Wilson says: 


“We have been proud of our industrial achievements, but we 
have not hitherto stopped theughtfully enoagh to count the hu- 
man cost, the cost of lives snuffed out, of energies overtaxed and 
broken, the fearful physical and spiritual cost to the men and 
women and children upon whom the dead weight and burden of 
it all has fallen pitilessly the years through. The groans and 
agony of it all had not yet reached our ears, the solemn, moving 
undertone of our life, coming up out of the mines and factories 
and out of every home where the struggle had its intimate and 
familiar seat. 

“There has been something crude and heartless and unfeeling 
in our haste to succeed and be great. Our thought has been ‘Let 
every man look out for himself, let every generation look out for 
itself, while we reared giant machinery which made it impossi- 
ble that any but those who stood at the levers of control 
should have a chance to look out for themselves. 

“We have studied as perhaps no other nation has the most 
effective means of production, but we have not studied cost or 
economy as we should, either as organizers of industry, as states- 
men, or as individuals. 

“Nor have we studied and perfected the means by which gov- 
ernment may be put at the service of humanity, in safeguarding 
the health of the nation, the health of its men and its women and 
its children, as well as their rights in the struggle for existence. 
This is no sentimental duty. The firm basis of government is 
justice, not pity. These are matters of justice. There can be no 
equality ef opportunity, the first essential of justice in the body 
politic, if men and women and children be not shielded in their 
lives, their very vitality, frem the consequences of great indus- 
trial and social processes which they cannot alter, control, or 
singly cope with. Society must see to it that it does not itself 
crush or weaken or damage its own constituent parts. The first 
duty of law is to keep sound the society it serves. Sanitary 
laws, pure food laws, and laws of determining conditions of labor 
which individuals are powerless to determine for themselves are 
intimate parts of the very business of justice and legal efficiency.” 

One reason why human conservation has been so neglected is 


because the mothers have had no votes. Mr. Wilson continues: 


“Justice, and only justice, shall always be our motto. 

“And yet it will be no cool process of mere science. The na- 
tion has been deeply stirred, stirred by a solemn passion... . 
The feelings with which we face this new age of right and op- 
portunity sweep across our heart-strings like some air out of 
God’s own presence, where justice and mercy are reconciled, and 
the judge and the Lvother are one. We know our task to be no 
mere task of politics, but a task which shall search us through 
and through, whether we be able to understand our time and the 
need of our people, whether we be indeed their spokesmen and in- 
terpreters, whether we have the pure heart to comprehend and 
the rectified will to choase our high course of action.” 


The honesty of the President’s purpose is not in doubt. It 
remains to be seen whether, on the woman question, he will 
develop the insight to understand our time and the need of our 
people, and to live up to his motto of “Justice” in the case of 
women, A. & 


——— 


HIGH COST OF COAL 


The Bureau of Labor has published some illuminating sta- 
tistics on the price of coal. These figures—government figures 
—prove that when the “coal barons” raised the price, on the 
ground that they had been obliged to raise the wages of their 
laborers, they paid an increase of $4,000,000 in wages, and made 
the public pay an increase of $13,450,000 for coal. 

Since these facts came out, the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives has passed by a large majority a resolution in 
favor of government ownership of coal mines. 

The ultimate consumer is victimized on every hand, by coal 
trusts, beef trusts, and other combinations that are artifictally 
“boosting” the prices of all the necessaries of life. And when 
a trust is ordered to dissolve—like the Standard Oil, for in- 
stance—it not only keeps on in the same lines under a changed 
form, but it promptly puts up the price of its product. 

Anti-suffragists assure us that women and children are 
abundantly “protected.” Are they protected from being plun- 
dered right and left by these huge monopolies? 





A. S. B. 


The opponents of woman suffrage, when run down and 
cornered, prove to be breweries and whisky rings, food trusts, 
beef trusts, oil trusts and special interests of all kinds. Women 
will vote for humanity rather than for property rights.—Atlantic 
City (N. J.) Press. 





The opposition which is making itself felt at Augusta for 
the defeat of the constitutional amendment granting woman suf- 
frage is taking on a purely partisan character. A very prom- 
.lnent Democrat whose relation with the brewing interests has 
been a matter of general belief, appeared in the lobby two or 
three days ago, and immediately the attitude of the Democratic 
members of the House toward this matter began to change. 
During the fight to secure resubmission of the prohibitory 
amendment, the Democrats were eloquent in denunciation of 
those opposing such resubmission, declaring that its opponents 
did not dare to trust the people. This woman suffrage propo- 
sition is exactly parallel. The long-time familiar cry of the De- 
mocracy thai the people should be allowed to rule, is forgotten 
in the anxiety which the liquor interests of the country have 
lest the voting strength of the State against their greedy in- 
terests be increased.—Portland (Me.) Express, 












MICHIGAN NEXT 


In the minds of all the suffragists of the United States, 
from now till April 7, Michigan should occupy the centre of the 
map. Every possible worker, and every cent of money that 
can be spared, should go to help the Michigan women in their 
campaign. “ 

We must not feel too sure that Michigan “will win any- 
how.” In every State where success depends largely upon the 
farmer vote, the weather is an element of uncertainty. A prom- 
inent California worker has told us that equal suffrage carried 
because on election day the weather was such that the farmers 
harnessed up and drove to town; but if the weather had been 
different, the amendment would have been lost. Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton says that in Ohio last August the weather cost 
the amendment thousands of votes. It had been rainy, for 
weeks, and just before election day it cleared up. Farmers 
have a hard time to make a living, and great numbers of them 
who would have liked to go to fown and vote for equal suffrage 
felt that they must seize the chance to get in their wheat. No 
one can foretell what the weather will be on April 7. 

The main factor of danger, and one about which there is no 
uncertainty at all, is the opposition of the liquor interest. Last 
year the amendment was submitted suddenly and unexpectedly, 
the campaign was short, and the liquor men believed, as most 
of the suffragists outside of Michigan did, that suffrage was 
not likely to carry. Hence they made no such extensive, and 
systematic campaign against it as they did in Ohio and Wiscon- 
sin. This time they will fight it for all they are worth, and 
they are a great power. 

The little society of anti-suffrage women organized in Michi- 
gan by Mrs. Dodge of New York is not likely to have much in- 
fluence. Mrs. Upton says that in Ohio the anti society had no 
more to do with the result than a lady-bug on one of the rails 
when a train is thrown off the track. Nevertheless, they will 
serve as a cloak for the liquor elements, as they did in Wis 
consin, where manifestos printed in the name of the women’s 
anti society were paid for by prominent liquor men. In thia 
way they will doubtless do some little harm. 

On the other hand, there is a pretty general belief that the 
amendment was unfairly counted out last fall, and many Michi- 
gan voters who were only lukewarm suffragists then are red- 
hot with indignation now, because they believe their votes were 
nullified by fraud. 

Michigan is an extremely hopeful State, but it is not a safe 
State, and it should have every possible help. Contributions 
may be sent to the State president, Mrs. Clara B. Arthur, 21 
Grand Circus Building, Detroit. A, 3. B. 


—_—_—— 


NOTHING DOING, MADAM! .: 


“Floating gently into the Chronicle office like a_belated val- 
entine,” says the Spokane Chronicle, “comes this neat little 
missive from Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, president of the National 
Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage, who dwells in New 
York: 

“We offer for publication an illustrated anti-suffrage page. 
Among those who have contributed are Miss Ida M. Tarbell, Mrs. 
John Martin, Hon, Elihu Root, Hon. Charles S. Fair- 
child, Henry A. Wise, Esq., and others, This material, includ 
ing matrices or electros, will be sent without cost to you for 
your use as you see fit. Write or wire your desires at once.’ 

“It’s nice of you, Mrs. Dodge; but there’s nothing doing— 
absolutely nothing doing, ma’am, at all. 

“If the people of this State didn’t know anything about 
equal suffrage; if they had an idea that the woman who votes 
must be six feet tall, have a voice like a football rooter, a hand 
like a blacksmith, and a disposition like a mule; if they» be- 
lieved it was all right for wives and mothers to give hours to 
studying bridge rules or spring styles in bonnets, but positively 
ruinous to read about the history of this nation, its needs and 
its hopes; if they thought it demoralizing for their daughters to 
know whether Woodrow Wilson is a Republican or a Progres- 
sive; if they expected the sweethearts and sisters to spend ‘elec- 
tion week rounding up the saloon vote and campaigning in the 
shady district, then, Mrs. Dodge, they might care two straws 
how Ida Tarbell shrieks about it, or what Elihu Root ruminates, 
or what Charley Fairchild thinks he thinks, But they don’t. 

“They’ve tried it, madame president; and they propose to 
keep on trying. They’ve seen the ballots of this State's skirted 
citizens help to smash rings, break party lines to fragments, and 
clear the way for reforms, They have found that these new 
voters have no use for the rascal in office, for the hypocrite, for 
the grafter, the booby or the rake. They have seen feminine 
officials take control of public affairs with energy, tact and ‘abil- 
ity that made the records of masculine years seem tame and 
feeble. And they know that, from Amundsen’s coldest cache to 
Peary’s farthest igloo, the world holds no fairer, no brighter, no 
gentler, no truer, no better, no dearer wives or mothers or sis- 
ters or sweethearts or daughters than the voting women, of 
Washington. 

“There’s nothing doing, 
and that’s why.” 

It was probably an accident that sent one of these anti- 
suffrage circulars to a newspaper in an enfranchised State. It 
is possible, of course, that the antis cherish some wild hope of 
getting the suffrage States to repeal votes for women, and, are 
sending out literature for that purpose; but it seems unlikely 
that they would so waste their ammunition. One of their argu- 
ments against the ballot for women is that, once granted, it be- 
comes irrevocable, Of course, it is irrevocable only because the 
people do not want to revoke it. The Spokane Chronigle ex- 
presses forcibly, if not quite courteously, some of the reasong 
why. A. 8. B. 








Mrs. Dodge—absolutely nothing; 


t 





“Catherine,” the play lately given for the benefit of the Mas- 
sachusetts W. S. A., cleared $1200. Gratifying as this result is, 
Mrs. B. F. Pitman, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
says that it might just as well have cleared $3000, if everybody 
had coéperated in selling tickets. Mrs. Pitman not only bore 
the brunt of the great labor involved in getting up the perform- 
ance, but she sold half of the tickets herself. 

In selling the tickets for “Everywoman’s Road,” the pageant 
to be given by the Boston E. S. A. for G. G. on March 25 and 26, 
for the benefit of The Woman’s Journal, let all take hold and 
help. There is: nobody who cannot sell at least one or two 
tickets. They range from $2 to 50 cents. Every woman should 
come and bring her friends to “Everywoman’s: Road.” 
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SUFFRAGE STATUS 


Free States 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, California, 
Oregon, Kansas, Arizona. 
Campaign States 





House. Senate Goes ee 
WCHIZAN «26+ ceceeceeeces 74-21 26-5 191 
overcome two dissenting votes in each House, 19i4 
N@VAGR 11-05 ceeeeeeeerees 49-3 19-3 1913 or 14 
gouth Dakota .........-+.- 70-30 41-2 1914 


Must Pass Another 


New Jersey ......-seeeees 46-5 14-5 1914 
New YOrk .s.-eeecceeeeees 125-5 40-2 1915 
Favorable but Not Final Action 
JOWR vce ceececcevececees 81-26 1916 


Missouri, both Houses have passed bill to engrossment, 1914 
North Dakota, Passed in Senate 1914 
pennsylvania, passed in House, 131-70 1915 


EVERYWOMAN’S ROAD 


The next beautiful Pageant will be “Everywoman’s Road,” 
to be given at Jordan Hall on March 25 and 26 by the Boston 
E. S. A. for G. G. Happily the spectators will be able to enjoy 
it without fear of mob violence. 

There are more than 200 characters in this remarkable alle- 
gorical Pageant by Miss Josephine Hammond, and the colors, 
groupings and dances are exquisite. 

The scene is the open court yard of the House of Truth, with 
a terrace overlooking the River of Life. Throned in the court 
are the Spirits of woman’s creative work—the Spirit of Mother- 
hood, the Spirit of Industrial Creation, and the Spirit of Artistic 
Creation. The road of Everywoman curves around a sun-dial, up 
to the House of Truth, down to the Little Lanes of Life. 

In the prelude, the voice of Cosmos, from the heights, chants 
of the Rhythm of Creation. Light grows, and the Spirit of the 
Seeker is seen standing in the court yard. The Cosmic Song 
tells of law and light, love and life. “What of death?” questions 
the Seeker. And tne Voice3 of the Women Who Have Died answer 
that life, not death, is the Seeker’s problem; lay, love and the 
light are her needs. 

The Flame of Life calls Everywoman to awake, to listen to 
the voice of Human Truth, to whose house she is drawing near. 
Roused by Truth to make choice of the destinies to be lived on 
her road, Everywoman sees pass before her the Workers who 
upbuild and the Wasters who destroy. 

Everywoman realizes that waste retards the toilseme evolu- 
tion of mankind, and she longs to protect the Child of the com- 
ing years. The Child must be free to be glad, Truth reminds her; 
and the young people that pass dancing before her make Every- 
woman still more eager to build a World-Home girt round with 
Law, transfused with Love. 

She has no means with which to build, she says. So Truth 
calls forth the gleaming heritage of Man and Woman. Then the 
Voices of the Women Who Have Died urge Everywoman on her 
road. She realizes that ‘God is within her, and fares forth to 
nourish her divinity through worthy work and love, on the Road 
of the Humanities. 

, ‘When the Pageant was given for the first time by the High 
School of’Practi¢al Arts, it aroused so much admiration and en- 
thusiasm that the author was besieged with requests to let it be 
repeated. She has given this permission to the suffragists, and 
is now drilling her army of performers. 

Tickets $2 to 50 cents, may be had from the Boston E. S. A. 
for G. G., 585 Boylston Street, Boston. 











THEORY AND PRACTICE 


At the legislative hearing in Massachusetts last week, there 
were but few of the prophecies of dire results which have 
marked the hearings in past years. We used to be told that 
equal suffrage was utterly contrary to nature and should never 
be granted. This year the anti speakers said over and over that 
it was inexpedient “at this time,” and pleaded for delay. 

Very effective points in answer to Miss Minnie Bronson were 
made by the working girls who spoke from experience. Miss 
Bronson had said that night work for women was absolutely for- 
bidden in Massachusetts. The representative of the telephone 
operators said, “Call up Central at 2 A. M., and see whether it is 
a man’s or woman's voice that answers you.” The representa: 
tive of the Fall River textile workers told how late at night the 
women had to work, after their hard day in the mills, to keep 
their children clean. “All through the quarter where the mill 
workers Hve,” she said, “you will see the women hanging out. 
their washing at 11 P. M.” Much had been said of the fine pro- 
tective laws for workers and little of their poor enforcement. 
Mrs. Odell, of the Lowell Trade and Labor Council, said that the 
factory inspector noticed the tea leaves in the sink, but did not 
look to see if the safety appliances were in order. Only a few 
days later a boy was.caught in the shaft, and when the women 
Pressed the safety button to stop the machinery, it would not 
Work—and the boy was burning up on the shaft. 

Miss Bronson, who is represented as an authority on labor 
legislation, sald that Colorado put no limitation on women’s 
hours of labor, and Mrs. George had to pass a note up to her to 
Inform her that Colorado has an eight-hour law. A. 8S. B. 








Mrs. A. E. Scranton Taylor of Norfolk, Conn., recently or- 
dered 100 copies of The Woman’s Journal to use at a meeting at 
Which she was to speak. She speaks of several of the recent 
issues of the Journal as of special value to the suffrage workers 
of her State. 

The Woman’s Suffrage Association of St. John, N. B., has 
just sent The Woman’s Journal, through the Corresponding Sec- 
Tetary, Mrs. Ella B. M. Hathaway, to the St. John Free Public 
Library. Mrs. Hathaway is negotiating to place the Journal in 
book stores and railway stations and news stands in the city. 

Mrs, Charles Firth of Covington, Ky., is a wholesome influence 
in her community. She has just sent us five new subscribers and 
€xpects soon to get several more. She says, “Each issue of the 
Journal seems better than the last. I consider that every sub- 
Seriber gets two or three times the worth of her or his money, 
80 I ask boldly, knowing I am their benefactor instead of a favor- 
Seeker,” 


Miss Harriet Noble, Indianapolis, ts giving the Journal ex- 
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NEWSPAPER COMMENT 


All the Washington papers were unsparing in their editorial 
condemnation of the utterly lax protection—or lack of protection 
—of the Washington police. Not one of them was slow to feel 
the local disgrace of the affair. 

The Washington Star says: “Washington was not wholly 
responsible for the outrageous disorder on Pennsylvania avenue 
yesterday when the crowds trespassed upon the line of the wo- 
men’s march and grossly insulted the participants in the remark- 
able suffrage pageant, for most of the hooligans were from out 
of town. But Washington is, to its shame, responsible for the 
complete failure of the police on that occasion to perform a task 
that they have accomplished again and again with perfect suc- 
cess.” 

“If Maj. Sylvester should ‘protect’ the inaugural paraders to- 
day in the same manner—and as efficiently—as he did the women- 
righters yesterday,” said the Washington Herald on Tuesday, 
“he will stand a first-rate chance of losing his job.” 

“Hither the police authority did not care to give good pro- 
tection,” says the Washington Times, “or else it was not intelli- 
gent enough to foresee that it had a real task to deal with. This 
affair amounts to a scandal. In any other Ameroican city, it 
would cause a police revolution. It ought to cause one here. In 
New York the suffragists marched at night, on narrow and 
crowded Fifth avenue; yet they were given perfect protection 
and absolute security. It was the fault of absolutely nobody but 
the police that Washington did not do as well yesterday.” 

If there were any balm required, it would be wel! supplied 
by an editorial in the New York Times, a paper opposed to 
woman suffrage. Under the heading, “Anti-Suffragism Gets a 
Hard Blow,” the Times says: “After their (the suffragists’s) nat- 
ural anger has subsided, they will see that ‘the cause’ can hardly 
fail to profit from what happened to,themselves. The opposing 
cause will suffer to precisely the same extent, and that is why 
the decent and intelligent antagonists of woman suffrage have 
a special reason, apart from the general and common reason, for 
lamenting and denouncing the abominable ill-treatment of the 
paraders.” 

That the educational and artistic work of this vast and in- 
spiring procession has been in no way lost {s shown by the Wash- 
ington Star: 

“Regardless of yesterday’s display of unchecked rowdyism, 
the parade of the women in this city was of a nature to com- 
mand the highest praise. Had it been given scope between the 











the most impressive spectacles ever witnessed in Washington.” 
And the Washington Times says vigorously: 
“The earnest, intelligent women of America have won their 
battle for equal rights. All that remains is the recording of the 
victory. The Legislatures of the States will serve, are serving, 
the purpose of registers to ring up the nation’s decision.” 





Miss Nellie B. Messer, the secretary of the Columbus Equal 
Suffrage Association, has been appointed chairman of Woman’s 
Journal business and is sending in a good number of new sub- 
scriptions. 





It is ever a test of the individual, either bug or man, 
whether he is following the wit that conquers or is yielding to 
the indignities that lead to death. The reptile and the bird 
unquestionably have the same fore-elders. There was a time 
when the snake had four legs. We know it because we find the 
reminiscences of these members under the skin now, aborted, 
because neglected. The snake has eliminated one lung that it 
might crawl more effectively. Starting from the same reptilian 
fore-elders, the snake has degenerated into what we now see. 
The bird, by virtue of applying wit and struggle, has come to be 
the free denizen of the air—Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


A FREE TRIP TO BUDAPEST 





A free trip to Budapest to attend the International Suffrage 
Congress in June is offered by The Woman’s Journal to the man 
or woman who will send us the largest number of new yearly 
subscriptions between February 1 and May 15, 1913. Each sub- 
scription must be paid in advance at $1.00 per year, and renewals 
will not count. No person will be sent who has sent us less than 
200 new yearly subscriptions paid in advance at $1.00 each 
between the dates specified. If there should be a tie, the person 
whose list of subscribers reaches us first will be chosen. Every 
person who sends us 200 or more subscribers in this contest, 
but does not win the free trip, will be compensated at the rate 
of $50 for every two hundred subscribers. (No commissions will 
be allowed on less than 200 subscriptions in this contest.) The 
trip includes first-class passage from the sailing point to Buda- 
pest and back, and five days’ hotel accommodations in Budapest. 
The conditions of the offer ought to be easy for workers in all 
States that expect to be campaign States in 1914 and 1915, 

A. E. R. 


—_——_—_——_ 


A WOMAN’S JOURNAL PARTY 





The International Suffrage Alliance meets In Budapest on 
June 15. Have you decided to go? If you have, would you not 
like to join The Woman’s Journal party? The Journal will plan 
and conduct a tour from Boston or New York if 20 or more per. 
sons will engage passage in the party. The advantages of such 
a party are that all baggage transfers, hotel accommodations 
train and steamboat connections and other details will be in the 
hands of a responsible person, and you will not have to attend 
to anything but boarding the ocean liner on time. If you want 
to join this party, send us your names at once, The cost of the 
tour will be reasonable. Write for information. 








WANTED: URGENT 


Wanted immediately: At least one girl or woman in 
every town and city, in every village and hamlet, to sell at 
least 10 copies of The Woman’s Journal per week. She 
may keep half of the money she takes on sales of 10 or 
more. Papers should be ordered at once. We will print the 
paper one or two days earlier each week if the demand 
for papers at a distance warrants the change. 











lines allotted to it by act of Congress it would have been one of 


EXPLOITED BY POLICE 


Nation Pays Millions for Protection Out of Individuals’ 
Pockets and in Return Both Nation and Individuals 
Are Robbed, Insulted, Disgraced and Ridiculed 


Police officials in the capital of our country and police offi- 
cials in its metropolis are furnishing new and conclusive proof 
of the nation’s need of votes for women. In consequence, the men 
of the country, individually and collectively, have two national 
scandals on their hands. Taking the most optimistic and “patri- 
otic” view of things, we are compelleld to believe that the police 
systems in Washington and New York are only slightly exag- 
gerated examples of government by men only, in the United 
States today. 

The case against the Washington police system is given in 
detail in the news columns of The Woman’s Journal today. 
Briefly, it is this: 
The woman suffragists of the entire country are interested 
in big national events, and they wanted some part in the inaug- 
uration of the new President. Most of them had been prohibited 
by law from taking part in the national election simply because 
they are women. They wanted to demonstrate the strength of the 
movement for their enfranchisement, and, in a quiet and dignt- 
fied but impressive and convincing way, they wanted to record 
their protest against the unjust discrimination that bars them 
from effective citizenship. ° 

They were forbidden a place in the inaugural procession. 
They then asked for a .procession of their own. This was 
granted, but at first they were forbidden to parade on Pennsy]l- 
vania avenue. After they won permission to parade on Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, their request to stop traffic on the avenue during 
the parade was denied, and only granted so late as Saturday 
night. At last it seemed that the great parade. was to go on; 
but the police department had the power to oppose the women, 
and they did it most disgracefully. They literally stood by and 
grinned while the worst element in Washington spit on the 
women, threw burning cigar stubs at them, slapped the faces of 
dignified, beautiful women, and spoke language too obscene to 
print. So much for the Washington situation. 

The case against the police of New York shows conclusively 
what we may expect in Washington and elsewhere under the 
present order of things. 

The salaries of the police force in New York, as elsewhere, 
are paid out of the people’s pockets. It is women’s money as 
well as men’s. The police are paid to protect the people~-women 
and children as well as men. 

But what do they do? They protect nobody but evil doers. 
They rob everybody but their pals in crime. They exploit women 
and children unthinkably. They offer disgrace and insult and 
ridicule to the very people whom they are paid to serve and safe- 
guard. 

According to the Literary Digest, Ex-patrolman Eugene Fox 
confesses that “during the past five years he has regularly col- 
lected protection money from eighteen disorderly hotels, and 
that in this period he has handed over $72,000 to the ‘system,’ ” 
and that he was only one of ten collectors in his precinct, which 
was not by any means the ‘fattest’ of the 79 into which Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx are divided. 

According to the New York Tribune, “The Graft of the ‘Big 
Three’ received annually was approximately $550,000. This sum 
is based on the fact that the police annually collect about $2,400,- 
000. The police captains keep half and give the other haif to the 
inspectors. The inspectors’ share is $1,200,000. Half of this, 
$600,000, they turn over to ‘the man higher up’ at Police Head- 
quarters. He keeps about $50,000.” 

One of the other New York papers says, “We have before us 
the prospect of a house-cleaning the biggest and most important 
since Tweed’s day.” The New York police system has been per- 
petrating and protecting murder, prostitution, robbery, and 
crimes unspeakable, and the police have been making money by 
the hundreds of thousand dollars in addition to their salaries 
And now all the papers in the country are vying with each other 
in recommending a remedy. While they refer to the need of a 
thoroughgoing housecleaning, not one of them suggests letting 
women in on the job. 

The lesson of Washington’s treatment of the nation’s picked 
women was therefore needed. What better proof can be given of 
the dire need of the women’s vote throughout the country? 

Agnes E. Ryan. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 


A MASSACHUSETTS SCANDAL 


Women Garment Workers in Boston Abused by Po- 
licemen, Searched by Man Who Arrests Them, Not 
by Matron, and Subjected to Insult Unspeakable 









































It sounds well to say that Boston has a police matron in the 
city prison, the police detention station for women. It sounds 
well, and permits the anti-suffragists to say that women in this 
State are well looked out for without the vote. But what are 
the facts? 

There is one city prison, but there are elghteen police sta- 
tions, and this is where the trouble lies. For it is to the police 
station that a girl is taken and imprisoned when she is arrested 
in Boston. Girls in their teens have been arrested all this week 
for picketing in behalf of the women garment workers on strike 
Girls in their teens are taken to the police stations, booked, 
searched by the officer who arrests them, and then by him shut 
into a cell, where they are subjected to insult and ignominy un- 
thinkable. At the end of the day the girl is taken in the police 
wagon to the detention house, where there is a matron. . 
Where matrons are needed is in the eighteen police sta- 
tions, where the girls have to go through a most trying examina- 
tion by a policeman. Every one who has any regard for the 


womanhood and girlhood of the State must investigate the facts, 
and demand that.the examination at the police stations be made 

















cellent co-operation by sending in new subscriptions. 


by a woman and not by the police officer. 


A. E. R, 
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CENTRAL STA 


S} 
PLAN MEETING 
Mississippi Valley Suffrage Con- 


ference in St. Louis Will Dis- 
cuss Campaign Methods 








The Committee on Arrangements 
has issued a call to the Mississippi 
Valley Suffrage Conference to be held 
in the Buckingham Hotel, St. Louis, 
April 2, 3 and 4. The general topic will 
be “Campaign Methods.” In addition 
to the 16 State associations represent- 
ed last year, three more desire to join 
the Conference of 1913. 

The program will be exceedingly 
practical, specific and helpful. Many 
who took part in the campaigns last 
year will be present, as well as those 
who are conducting new campaigns. 
There will be two brilliant evening 
programs—April 2 and 3—in one of 
the city’s large auditoriums. 

The St. Louis suffragists will fur- 
nish lodging and breakfast in private 
homes to those who desire entertain: | 
ment. Those who intend td go should | 
send their names to Mrs. Willard) 
Bartlett, 4257 Washington Boulevard, | 
St. Louis, Mo. Chairman of the En-| 
tertainment Committee. | 
Officers of State Suffrage Acseete-| 

| 
| 
| 
| 





tions in the Mississippi Valley are 
urged to co-operate with the Commit 
tee on Arrangements to advertise this | 
Conference and secure large State dele. 
gations. 

The committee is made up of Ella! 
S. Stewart, Kate M. Gordon and Maud} 
C. Stockwell. 

Last year’s Mississippi Valley Con- | 
ference was very helpful and interest: | 
ing. This year’s Conference promises | 
to be still more so, as the wealth of | 
experience from successful campaigns 
increases. 


WOMEN ASK VOTE 
ON BEACON HILL 
Influential Speakers of All Polit: 
ical Parties Call for Submis-| 


| 


sion of Amendment | 








At the legislative hearing on wom-)| 
an suffrage last week the largest 
committee room in the Boston State | 
House was crowded, mostly with suf-| 
fragists. Many had to stand. For} 
the first time the hearing was con-| 
tinued through the afternoon. | 

The Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, the Socialist Party | 

and the Massachusetts Political | 
Equality Union were the petitioners. | 
By mutual agreement the Socialists | 
were given the first 15 minutes. | 
Their speakers were Dr. Harriet | 
Raasch and Squire E. Putney. Mrs. | 
Teresa Crowley conducted the hear- | 
ing for the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
Its speakers were ex-Congressman 
Samuel L. Powers (Republican), 
Hon. Joseph Walker (Progressive), 
Mrs. Lionel Marks (Josephine Pres- 
ton Peabody), Louis D. Brandeis 
(Democrat), Mrs. Marion Booth Kel- 
ley, and Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart 
for the legislative committee of the 
Progressive Party. Letters were read 
from Congressman S. W. McCall and 
Charles S. Bird, and a message was 
sent by Judge Thomas W. Riley. 

Ex-Senator Barnes of Weymouth 
and ex-Representative Hawley of 
Malden conducted the hearing for the 
Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Further Extension of Suffrage 
to Women. Its other speakers in the 
morning were Mrs, A. J. George, Miss 
Minnie Bronson and Arthur Wellman, 
who introduced the straw vote bill 
18 years ago. 

In the afternoon ex-Senator Roger 
Sherman Hoar conducted the hearing 
for the Political Equality Union. 
There were short addresses by Miss 
Rose Brennan for the Fall River Tex- 
tile Operatives, Miss Nellie Bowen 
for the Holyoke paper mill workers, 

Miss Mary Matthews for the tele- 
phone operators, Mrs. Odell for the 
Trade and Labor Council of Lowell, 
Mrs. Alice Parker Lesser for the 
women lawyers, and Mrs. J. L. Dakin. 

Then came the rebuttals, Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park and Mrs. Crowley speak- 
ing for the suffragists, Miss Bronson, 
Prof. Sedgwick and Messrs. Hawley 
and Barnes for the antis. 

The sympathies of the 
were plainly with the suffragists. 





Brandeis and Mrs. Lionel 
have revised 


Louis D. 
Marks 


in our columns as corrected, : 


TES |OHIO PREPARES | 


| Circulating the petitions. 


| the California 


| which they took charge last year was 
so successful that the Sun has given|™areh down avenue in fight for bal-| beyond the realm of doubt, their pur- 


audience 


the reports of 
their speeches made at the suffrage 
hearing last week, and they are given 





FOR CAMPAIGN 


Attorney General Gives Opinion 
That Signatures Made This 
Year Are Valid 








Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, president 
of the Ohio W. S. A., recently received 
a letter from A. L. Phelps, the prose- 
cuting attorney of Trumbull County, 
regarding the signatures to the initia. 
tive petition for the resubmission of 
a constitutional amendment for equal 
suffrage. 

He says: “I am in receipt of an 
opinion from the Attorney-General of 
the State in which he holds that 
such signatures secured at any time 
during the years 1913 and 1914 will be 
valid. He further holds that the pro- 
visions contained in the constitutional 
amendments providing for the amend- 
ment to the constitution are self-exe- 
cuting, and cannot be limited by legis 
lative action.” 

It is the opinion of Mrs. Upton that 
there need not be any further delay in 
They must 
be signed by 10 per cent. of the voters 
registered at the last election, and 
these voters must come from more 
than half the counties in the State. 
Final decision will have to be delayed 
until the conference that is to be held 
in Cleveland, March 10 and 11. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


A course in Eugenics is offered at 
State University this 








year. 





The suffragists of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
have brought out another fine edition 
of the Pittsburgh Sun. The edition of 


ON “TO. VICTORY 


(Continued from Page 73.) 


of the parade spoiled, but the thou 
sands who had seats on the stands 
along the line of march were cheated 
out of a beautiful and imposing sight. 
All Washington and thousands of vis- 
itofs were, therefore, immediately 
aroused to the hottest indignation, 
and Congress has ordered an inves- 
tigation. 

While Washington has been dis- 
graced and the country has been 
grossly outraged, equal suffrage has 
scored a magnificent victory, and the 
indifferent and lukewarm have been 
given an unexcelled object lesson. 
Once again the whole country has 
been forced to see how much more 
effective is the little ballot, the mark 
of citizenship, than is the much talked. 
of chivalry of our lawful protectors. 
The disgraceful treatment given ‘by 
the police of Washington to the suf- 
frage paraders on Monday has done 
more to gain fair play for the cause 
and give publicity to the gross legal 
discrimination against women than 
perhaps any other one thing during 
the last five years. Thousands of peo- 
ple are saying, in substance: “The 
women who can plan and carry 
through such a magnificent piece of 
work surely are fit to vote. If that is 
the way women may be treated in the 
capital of the country just because 
they are women and have no political 
power, the sooner they get politica] 
power the better.” 

The accounts of the Washington 
press give an excellent resumé of the 
parade itself and the treatment which 
has stirred the whole nation. In large 
headlines the Washington Times of 





| them another issue. 





The suffrage resolution was defeat- 
ed in the Arkansas House, but it has 
been introduced in the Senate, where 
it is expected to pass and will be re. 
ferred again to the House. In the 
meantime, a school suffrage bill is 
pending in the Lower House, 





A new suffrage stamp has been 
designed by the New Jersey women. 
It bears ona yellow ground the words, 





“Votes for Women. New Jersey 
Women Voted 1776-1807. Why Not 
Now?” The stamps are sold in sheets 
of 100 for 25 cents. 

An unusual tribute to a woman’s 
press work for suffrage was paid by 
the Minnesota Editorial Association, 


at its 
Paul. 


recent annual meeting in St. 
The organization had already 
gone on record in favor of equal suf- 
frage. In addition, it passed a reso- 
lution urging all the editors in the 
Association to use the suffrage bul- 
letins sent out by Mrs. Eugenia B. 
Farmer, and commending her many 
years of faithful work in behalf of 
equal rights. Mrs. Farmer is press 
chairman for the Minnesota W. S. A. 
She has long been noted in suffrage 
circles for her good work, and has 
been held up by the officers of Suf- 
frage Associations in other States as 
an example to their own press chair- 
men, 





In Massachusetts the Committee on 
Constitutional Amendments has re- 
ported “leave to withdraw,” on the 
petition for the submission of a con- 
stitutional amendment enfranchising 
women, by a vote of 6 to 3. Those 
voting against suffrage were Senator 
Wells of Haverhill (chairman), Rep- 
resentatives Sherburne of Brookline, 
Ballantyne of Boston, Fellows of 
Fitchburg, Fitzpatrick of Lawrence, 
and Maguire of Boston. In favor, 
Senator Ward of Buckland and Rep- 


March 3 says: “Ten thousand women 


lot. Civilized world sends marchers 
to brilliant pageant that all but ever- 


shadows change of Presidents. Par 
ticipants gayly costumed. Floats 
beautiful. Men in line.” The Times 


says further: 











MRS. GLENNA SMITH TINNIN 
Chairman Pageant Committee 





“Ten thousand women marchers, 
representing every civilized nation on 
earth, gave the world today its great- 
est peaceful demonstration known to 
the ‘votes-for-women’ cause. 

“Garbed in costumes of every con- 
ceivable color and design, the suffra- 
gists and hundreds of male sympathiz- 
ers and supporters marched down his- 
toric Pennsylvania Avenue from the 
Capitol to the Pan-American Union 
Building, while a quarter of a million 
people cheered. 

“It was the most spectacular parade 
known to a city famed for its parades 
and paraders. Its equal never before 
has been attempted by women. It was 
a success, spelled with a big S. It 
was witnessed and applauded by 











resentatives) Parsons of Worcester 
and L. R. Sullivan of Boston. Hurl- 
but of Worcester, one of the two ab- 
sent members, is understood to be 
against suffrage, while McGonagle of 
Boston favors it. The adverse report 
was expected, as both the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House are antis, and they had ap- 
pointed a strongly hostile committee. 


action of the Legislature. 





WOMEN 


do injury. 


Sample pair 10 cents. 
BRILLION CUTLERY CO. 


Lock Box 65 - Brillion, Wis 


The report settles nothing as to the 


TWIN HOOK supporters for 
baby’s stockings that attaches easily to mobs 
the diaper ard has no sharp points to! : 
A splendid article for draping 
curtains and an excellent skirt supporter. 


crowds no less enthusiastic than those 
| that will tomorrow see a President of 
j the United States become a private 
citizen and a private citizen be elevat- 
| ed to the highest position in the 
| world. 

“The parade was a visible demon- 
stration of the suffragists in their fight 
for votes. It all but overshadowed 
the ceremonies of tomorrow, and at- 
tracted thousands to the city.” 

The Washington Herald in head- 
lines said: “Women in big parade, 
unprotected, battle through avenue 
Police helpless before solid 
mass of humanity in wide thorough- 
fare, and fair marchers have to fight 
for room every step of the way. Mass 
meeting of indignation held. Ask 














Congress to take hand in matter. 


Government that 


given their time, energy, 
endeavor, | 


ful demonstration for their enfran- 
chisement denounced as national dis 
grace.” The news columns of the 
Same paper start.with these striking 
paragraphs: . 

“Woman exalted her plea for en- 
franchisement- yesterday in the Na- 
tional Capital with a splendor of 
pageantry whose power of beauty and 
reason could not be overcome even 
by a police ‘protection’ which the suf- 
fragists, in mass meeting last night, 
declared to be so inadequate that 
President-elect Wilson will be asked 
to attend to the police department and 
the war department, whom the suf- 
frage leaders had appealed to for as- 
sistance. Congressional investigation 
also is promised. 

“Washington has never seen such a 
spectacle as the woman suffragists 
and the masses of coagulated human- 
ity through which they toiled. The 
patient ardor of the thousands of ad- 
vocates, some of them young children, 
others aged women who had been 
jeered half a century before for speak- 
ing out the cause that milliqns cheer 
today, was in a bitter contrast with 
the multitudes, whose disorder was 
practically unrestrained save by the 
inherent decency of American citizen- 
ship. 

“When the whole day’s momentous 
proceedings, which included an ad- 
journment of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
had passed into history, the suffra- 
gists, undaunted because the delay 
and insult of their marchers had 
marred, but not destroyed, the ex- 
quisite beauty of their allegorical tab 
leaux, declared that the very inade- 
quacy of the ‘police protection’ made 
their victory far greater than they 
had counted on. 

“It was a day of tremendous sig: 
nificance, and the suffragists achieved, 


pose in putting the cause of woman 
suffrage so closely before the Federal 
the government’s 
chief men must try it upon its merits 
“This turbulence was opposed to the 
secure and unbroken progress of the 
paraders practically from the moment 
that Mrs. Richard Coke Burleson, 


then vulgar; and ‘finally ribald ad 


insulting beyond description. Wom. 
en, old and young, were subjected to 
every form of jeering obscenity as 
they struggled through the crowd. 
In scores of instances rowdies actu- 
ally seized and mauled young girls. 
The police saw it and usually did 
nothing. Men parading did what they 
could to resent these outrages. 

“From some source, which investi. 
gation may identify, the uniformed 
police seemed to have gained the im. 
pression that the suffrage parade was 
disapproved by their superiors, and 
that the women had no particular 
right to their protection. More than 
one policeman, remonstrated with for 
neglect of his duty, replied: 

“Wait till you see how we shall 
handle the crowds tomorrow. You 
people have no business here at all. 
Very well; go on and take my num- 
ber.’ ” 

Gray-Haired Woman Knocked Down 

Mrs. Susan W. FitzGerald, in an 
interview in the Boston Herald, says 
that a gray-haired woman leading a 
college section was twice knocked 
down. 

Resolutions of Protest 

Strong indignation was expressed 
at the mass meeting following the 
parade. Mrs. Catt adyised that all 
Congressmen be urged to vote for an 
investigation. Dr. Shaw said the af. 
fair proved that women needed the 
ballot for protection, and that their 
calmness and self-control under the’ 
trying circumstances showed their 
fitness to vote. The following reso- 
lution, offered by Oswald Garrison 
Villard, was adopted with cheers: 

“Resolved, That this meeting un- 
qualifiedly censures and denounces 
the shameful police arrangements 
during the suffrage parade just end- 
ed, which denied to the marchers for 
suffrage their right to parade freely 
and unmolested in the main street of 
the capital, and subjected them to 
frequent ribald insult from the crowds 
which all but overwhelmed them.: To 
these insults the police in many cases 
listened without efforts to repress, as 
they were but mildly interested when 
the marchers were compelled to go in 








grand marshal of the parade, at the 
fixed hour of 3, gave the order to for- | 
ward, and it destroyed the symmetry | 
of a spectacle to which some of the | 
greatest women of the world had | 
their best | 


“The paraders, both those afoot and | 


those a-horse and in carriages and | 
floats, were jostled, insulted, almost | 


spat upon as the crowds enveloped | 
them in a pressure that at times went | 
far beyond the point of discomfort, | 
and became a danger, whose full | 
effects cannot yet be estimated. | 
“Time and time again the paraders | 
were completely stopped for many | 
minutes. When they moved forward | 
their progress was a dead march 
along the meager ground that lies be- 
tween two steel rails of a car track 
Why that slender line of freedom was 
intermittently given them cannot be 
ascertained. 
“It was a most splendid procession 
of women in equal suffrage history 
that buffeted its way westward along 
one of the very widest streets in the 
country through the greatest aggrega- 
tion of spectators that ever turned 
out in Washington.” 
Fortunately there were many men 
of influence in line, and fortunately 
many influential men’s wives and 
daughters were aroused over the 
neglect of the police, for in this way 
the matter will be dealt with more 
effectually than if voteless women 
alone had to ask for an investigation. 
Among the men who either marched 
themselves or sent their personal rep- 
resentatives were Senator Gronna of 
North Dakota, Senator Dixon of Mon- 
tana, Congressmen Hayden of Ari- 
zona, Taggert and Murdock of Kan- 
sas, Raker, Kent and Knowland of 
California, Senator Poindexter of 
Washington, Congressmen Taylor and 
Martin of Colorado, Senator Chamber 
lain and Congressmen Hawley and 
Lafferty of Oregon, Senators Ashurst 
and Smith of Arizona, Senator Bristow 
and Congressmen Anthony, Campbell 
and Young of Kansas, Congressmen 
Hayes of California and Mondell of 
Wyoming, Senator Borah and Con- 
gressman French of Idaho, Senators 
Smoot and Sutherland of Utah, Sen- 
ator La Follette of Wisconsin. 
Girls Were Mauled 
An eye-witness writes in the New 
York Evening Post: 
“The marchers had to run a gaunt- 





let of jibes, at first geod natured, 
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Prepared chiefly from imported herbs 
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Gives the hair a _ beautiful lustre. 
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> Wenen’s Journal Readers:- 

We beg to announce that we are print 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 7he Woman's Journal."’ If brow have 
booklet, a magazine ora book send it along. 
Open day and night. 

E. L. Grimzs CoMPANY 
r22 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
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Buy the Cement on which there can be 
but one comment—BEST ON HEARTH. 

For repairing China, Glassware, 
iipeeceeen, Vases, Books, Leather 
Belting and Tipping Billiard Cues. 
Also Rubber and ther Cement. All 
pose kinds, 15¢c per bottle. From your 
dealer. 

We pack Hamilton profit sharing 
coupons with our goods. 
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agement would have been a disgrace 
in any city; it is doubly and trebly a 
disgrace in the nation’s capital, which 
belongs to all our citizens, men and 
women alike. 

“Resolved, further, That a copy of 
these resolutions be delivered by the 
officers of the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association to the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia as an 
expression of the sense of ifjury and 
indignation of thousands of American 
men and women, and that another 
copy be delivered to the new Presi- 
dent of the United States with the 
request that he institute an immedi- 
ate inquiry into this humiliating pro- 
ceeding, with a view to the proper 
punishment of the officials responsi- 
ble, who can plead neither ignerance 
nor lack of warning as an excuse.” 

The New York Times of March 5 
says: 

“Bitter complaint was heard on 
every hand today because of the lack 
of protection~ given to the women 
marchers by the metropolitan police 
during the suffrage pageant and pro- 
cession yesterday. Congress had 
passed a special resolution directing 
that Pennsylvania avenue be kept 
clear for the demonstration. The 
leaders of the suffragists are very in- 
dignant, and their sentiments are 
shared by many members of Con- 
gress. Many men here who do not be- 
lieve in the suffrage cause say that 
the treatment given to those who 
marched yesterday was an insult to 
American womanhood and a disgrace 
to the Capital City of the nation. 

“The U. S. Senate has adopted two 
resolutions which seek to get at the 
facts. One offered by Senator Knute 
Nelson of Minnesota calls/ upon the 
Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia and the Superintendent of 
Police, Major Richard Sylvester, to 
tell why the resolution of Congress 
which stopped traffic on Pennsylvania 
avenue during the parade was not car- 
ried out. 





“The other, offered by Senator Jones 
of Washington, provides: for an inves- 
tigation of the failure of the police to 
ciear the avenue and preserve order, 
This investigation will be conducted 
by the Senate Committee on the Dis- 
strict _of Columbia.” , 

The Washington Star of March 4 
says: 

“Senator Jones today proposed a 
resolution directing the Senate com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia to 
investigate the conduct of the police 
of the District and find if it was negli- 
in its duty along the route of 
the suffrage parade yesterday, and 
proposed an appropriation from the 
contingent expenses of the Senate to 
make the inquiry. Its introduction 
wags the opportunity for sharp criti- 
cisms of the police of Washington. 

“*Papers this morning are filled 
with statements of what happened 
along the parade,’ remarked Senator 
Jones. ‘I am informed by a man 
whose word is always good that the 
actual conditions were a disgrace to 
our civilization, and that the police 
were negligent.’ 


gent 


“Secretary. Bristow, as a member of 
ithe committee on contingent expenses, 
hustled around the chamber and 
cioakrooms to find other members of 
the committee and get their approval 
of the Jones resolution. 

“It did not. take him long. As re- 
ported, however, provision for ex- 
Penses of the inquiry is stricken out. 
As amended, it was agreed to without 
debate, 

“Action by the House on the resolu- 
tion is not necessary. 

“Senator Poindexter took five min- 
utes at the very end of the session to 
criticise the police actions during the 
parade, ‘They might as well have 
been a lot of wooden, painted police- 
men,’ declared Mr. Poindexter, ‘so far 
as their control over the crowds.’ 

“Senator Fletcher of Florida tried 
to cut off the discussion by making a 
Point that the speech was not in or- 
der. President Pro-Tempore Gallinger 
°Verruled the point of order. It was 
Nearly 12.15 o’clock, although by the 
Senate clock the time was 11.45 A. M. 

“The text of Senator Nelson’s reso- 
lution calling on the chief of police 
and the District Commissioners for a 
Teport as adopted by the Senate is 
48 follows: 

“‘Resolved, That the Commission- 
€fs of the District of Columbia and 


-| olution 164—that the superintendent 


of police of the District of Columbia 
prevent any interference with the suf- 
frage procession on the 3d day of 
March, 1913—was not complied with.’ 

“‘Policemen in uniform stood and 
jeered, along with ruffians and hood- 
lums, at the marchers in the suffrage 
parade,’ said Representative Hobson 
of Alabama, in the House. He charged 
that the local police department had 
utterly ignored the resolution passed 
by Congress two days ago directing 
that Pennsylvania avenue be kept 
free of traffic and open for the wom- 
en’s parade, 

“‘l marched in the section set 
apart for Senators and Representa- 
tives,’ continued Mr. Hobson. ‘There 
were some 20 of us headed by Judge 
Rucker. When we reached 7th street 
the crowd had closed in upon us so 
closely that we were compelled to 
give up marching four abreast to 
march two abreast, and finally we 
walked single file and even then we 
almost had to force our way through 
the crowds. « And police, many of 
them, did nothing to put the crowd 
back, but occupied themselves in 
jeering at us. 

“*S lady has called nie up on the 
telephone since I returned to the 
House and told me that one ruffian 
climbed upon the float on which her 
daughter rode and !nsulted her.’ 

“‘Her daughter ought to have been 
at home,’ growled Minority Leader 
Mann. Clearly angered, Mr. Hobson 
hesitated a moment and then re- 
plied: 

“‘T am sure that the gentleman 
from Illinois, no matter how he feels 
about the suffrage question, would 
wish to have proper protection given 
these young girls and women.’ 

“Representative Cooper of Wiscon- 
sin, incensed at the remark of Mr. 
Mann, demanded time to make a re- 
ply. 

“Later Mr. Hobson said in an inter- 
view that he intended to demand a 
congressional investigation of the 
matter at the extra session of Con- 
gress, or at least the next regular 
session. He declared that the atti- 
tude of the police department, start- 
ing with the superintendent of police, 
had been disgraceful. From the first 
timé the subject of the suffrage par- 
ade was’ broached Major Sylvester, 
he said, had made it apparent that 
he was opposed to the parade. Mr. 
Hobson said that after Congress had 
ordered that Pennsylvania avenue be 
cleared for the parade Major Sylves- 
ter had no right to let his personal 
feelings in regard to woman suffrage 
interfere with the performance of his 
duties. 

“‘Women were insulted, kicked 
and struck by ruffians,’ said Mr. Hob- 
son, ‘and many of the policemen on 
the spot made no effort to stop these 
outrages. 

“‘There is another angle 
matter which has not been brought 
out,’ said Mr. Hobson. ‘I foresaw 
that there would be this trouble dur- 
ing the parade, and I went some time 
ago, in my official capacity as a mem- 
ber of Congress and as a marshal for 
that section of the parade in which 
members of the Senate and House 
were to march, to the Secretary of 
War, and explained to him my fears. 

‘{ asked that he order out the 
cavalry at Fort Myer, Va., to act as 
an escort to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who were going to march, 
I did not ask that they be ordered 
to perform police duty. Of course, 
by their presence and by riding up 
the avenue they would have cleared 
the street for the marchers. The 
cavalrymen could have ridden back 
and forth and so kept the street 
clear. 

“‘The chief of staff, Maj.-Gen. 
Leonard Wood, agreed with me that 
the cavalry should be ordered out. 
But when I went to see the Secretary 
of War I was to!d by an aide that he 
did not.think the cavalry had police 
powers. The cavalry were refused, 
though they turn out as escorts for 
various other parades. 

“It is not often you hear of a re- 
fusal on the part of the army to act 
as an escort to a body of Senators 
and Representatives,’ said Mr. Hob- 
son, significantly. ‘I was told that 
the matter was put up to the Presi- 
dent, but never heard anything more 
about it.’” 

The publicity which the cause is 
getting and the sympathy aroused 
over the injustice and unfairness of 


to this 


‘the superintendent of police of the|the whole affair will, of course, be 
District of Golmbia be; and they are| worth all it has cost, and it will only 





hereby, directed to inform the Senate| hasten the day of complete and final 


Why the direction of Senate Joint Res- victory. 












RICO NOT . 
IN SAME BOAT 


Questions Asked’ Women Do 
Not Seem to Affect Other Pro- 
posed Citizens 








Following President-elect Wilson's 
approval of American citizenship for 
the Porto Ricans, the U. S. Senate 
Committee on Porto Rico made a fav: 
orable report on the subject. This calls 
ont from the Women’s Political World 
the following parody on a recent anti. 
woman suffrage editorial: 

Queries 

1. Have the Porto Ricans told the 
Senate Committee, as “have all male 
seekers of the vote in the past,” why 
they want the ballot? 

2. Have the Porto Ricans stated 
quite clearly to the Senate Committee 
what they would do with the ballot, 
if they had it? 

3. Have the Porto Ricans held a 
convention and put out a platform of 
their views on all questions other 
than on self-government? 

4. If the Porto Ricans held such a 
convention, but could not reach unani- 
mous agreement, how can they expect 
the United States Government to agree 
about giving them the ballot? 

5. If the Porto Ricans have the bal 
lot they will either agree or disagree 
with the men of the United States as 
to government. If they agree, is any- 
thing gained by giving the Porto 
Ricans the vote? 

6. If the Porto Ricans disagree with 
the men of the United States, will not 
a revolution be started? 

7. Are the Porto Ricans ready for 
a revolution? 

8. Are not the men of the United 
States opposed to a revolution? 





The San Antonio Suffrage Associa- 
tion was organized a year ago by Miss 
M. Eleanor Brackenridge, and has just 
celebrated its anniversary. 





AMENDMENT WINS 
IN NEW JERSEY 


(Continued from Page 73.) 


icotent 





according to the Philadelphia North 
American, and this amounted to little 
more than waste of time. 

Assemblyman J. <A. Matthews, 
leader of the opposition, bitterly at- 
temped to filibuster against the res- 
olution. Mr. Nutting from the same 
county replied by asserting 
Matthews had favored woman suf- 
frage during the campaign in which 
he sought election, and said that 
while a Dr. Jekyll had gotten on the 
train at Newark, a Mr. Hyde had left 
it at Trenton. 


Get on the Band Wagon 


The fight for the bill was led by 
Assemblyman Egan, of Hudson 
County, leader of the Democrats. He 
said that woman suffrage is a ques- 
tion that will not down, “so let's get 
on the band wagon and give’ the 
Democratic majority of the 
ture of 1915 the full credit.” 

Assemblyman Richards, of  Atlan- 
tic, leader of the minority, said that 
woman suffrage was a plank of the 
Republican platform last fall. He 
added that he was for suffrage be- 
cause, in his mind, there is not the 
slightest doubt of women's right to 
representation in affairs of the State 


Legisla- 


and nation which so vitally affect 
them. 
Other Reasons 
Assemblyman McDermott, of Hud- 
son County, declared that disfran- 


chisement of women in this hour of 
civilization is indefensible. Assem- 
blyman Brederbeck, of Hudson, said 
there should not be taxation without 
representation. Assemblyman  Ack- 
ley, of Cumberland, said he was go- 
ing to vote for the resolution for two 
reasons: First, that he had a wife 
and daughter, and, second, that he 
wanted to be free to go back home. 
The votes against the resolution 
were cast by John D: Griffin, William 
A. Leonard and Hugh J. McLoughlin, 
comprising the Union County delega- 
tion; Robert A. Ros, Passaic, and 
Matthews, Essex. 


Submission to Voters in 1914 
The resolution will have to be 
adopted by next winter’s Legislature, 
and then at a special election the pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution 
extending the right of ‘franchise to 





A, EB. R. 


women can go to the voters. 
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CAROLINA 
IS ONE SIDED 


State-Wide Discussion of Suf- 
frage Shows Inability to Win 
Negative Case 








In the debates on woman suffrage 
which all the North Carolina high 
schools have been carrying on, the 


affirmative has won almost every 
time. A letter from one of the 
young debaters to National Head- 


quarters says that out of the teams of 
the 90 schools he knows of only two 
that have won the negative. 

The high schools were divided in- 
to 30 “triangles” of three schools 
each. Each school put in the field a 
debating team of four members, two 
on each side. Last month the affirm- 
ative team of each school met the 
negative team of one of the schools 
in its triangle. Every school team in 
the State that won both affrmative 
and negative was to contest at the 
North Carolina University on March 
7 for the State championship. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A particularly interesting at home 
will be held by the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. tomorrow, when the reports 
of the Washington procession will be 
given. 











The annual meeting of the Boston 


18. 





Tickets are selling well at tie Head- 
quarters of the Boston E. S. A. for the 
pageant, “Every Woman's Road.” Mar. 
25 and 26. Prices range from $2 to 
50 cents. 

At the tea given from 4 to 6 tomor- 
row by the Women’s Political Union. 
at 46 KE. 29th street, New Yorl, Mrs. 
Rheta Childe Dorr will speak. 

A class to train suffrage speakers 
ind organizers will be sturted at 585 
Boylston street, Boston, on March 14, 
at 8 P. M. Mrs. Owen Phillips has 
been chosen as leader. As _ principal 
of Hyde Park New College. London. 
and as head of a training schoo! for 
women speakers, she has had ample 


experience, and her students have 
been enabled to do practical work 
from the start. Course of six lessons, 
$8. For particulars app’y to Miss 


Miriam Brooks, 6 Beacon street, Ros: 
ton, Room 908, 

The Massachusetts Political 
ity Union has called a 
Huntington Hall, 491 Boylston street, 
for next Monday at 8 P. M., to pro- 
against the 


qual- 
mecting at 


tect. outrageous 
of Columbia at the parade on March 
3 and the failure of the war depart- 
ment and other officials to provide 
adequate protection to the parade and 
to the orderly persons in the crowd. 
The Union invites all suffragists and 
all men and women interested in the 
maintenance of order and the protec- 
tion of citizens to join with them in 
this meeting. The speakers will be 


E. 3. A. for G. G. will be held March | 


incom: | 
petency of the officials of the District | 


TELLS METHODS 


College League Supplies Need 
by Showing What Helped 
Most in Campaign 








One of the most crying needs of 
suffrage organizations in campaign 
States is an understanding of the 
methods used in those States that 
have won. This need has been admir- 
ably met by a compilation of the 
reports of committees of the College 
Equal Suffrage League of northern 
California in the campaign of 1911 
It is called “Winning Equal Suffrage 
in California,” and has a foreword by 
Miss Charlotte Anita Whitney, Presi- 
dent of the College E. S. L., and an 
introduction by the editor. 

“In reviewing the work as a whole,” 

says the editor, “it is evident that, in 
spite of the hurried and uncalculated 
zeal of much that was done, certain 
distinct principles of general applica- 
tion do emerge. We have won experi- 
ence that we believe may be of value 
| to another State in undertaking the 
| Same work. By our mistakes we have 
|learned which of the Hills of Diffi- 
culty could have been better scaled by 
another approach, and by. our suc- 
cesses we know the potency of deter- 
'mined work.” 
; The book is published by the Na- 
| tional College Equal Suffrage League. 
| Copies at 50 cents may be had from 
Miss eGnevieve Cooke, 1143 Leaven- 
worth street, San Francisco, Cal. 


LET US CONVERT _ 
GERMAN VOTERS 


Mrs. Clara S. Laddey Is Found 











Uscommonly Successful in 
This Work 
Rey, Olympia Brown writes: 


“Among the people from foreign na- 


tfons, the recitation of their Own 
poems or the acting of their own 
»uys will often win attention and 
awaken interest. In the Wisconsin 


campaign, Mrs. Clara 8S, Laddey, by 
reciting German poems, often gained 
the sympathy of Germans in her au- 
even when they had before 
been opposed. Mrs. Laddey is an ex- 
cellent interpreter of German litera- 
She understands the drama 
and poetry of Germany, not merely 
the letter, but the spirit as well. In 
Where there are many Ger- 
no better work for the cause 


dience, 


ture, 


States 
mans, 
can be done than to secure lectures 
‘and recitations in German. If our 
club women, when making their pro- 
grams for the year, would appoint a 
German date and invite Mrs. Laddey 
jthey would ensure a most enjoyable 
and profitable entertainment. I hope 
our Wisconsin women, some of whom 
|know Mrs. Laddey well, will not fail 
Mrs. Tad- 
Lawn ave- 


to secure her services.” 


dey's address is 52 New 
inue, Arlington, N. J. 


men and women who took part in the 
parade, and appropriate action will be 
taken to secure an official investiga- 
tion. 





This is the story 
It is reprinted from The Woman’s 
requests. 


send as an “entering wedge.” 


, 585 BOYLSTON STREET 


NEW LITERATURE 


A TRUE STORY 8) Carrie Chapman Catt. 
of the little Chinese girl 


Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE -A Postcard. 


Reprinted from The Woman's Journal of February 8. Just the thing to 


Price, postpaid, 5 cts. each. 


SUFFRACE AND TEMPERANCE-—}; Alice Stone Blackwell. 
The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over- 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 

Price, postpaid, 2 for 3 cts., 2 cts. each. 


Order from MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 


who was made a slave. 


Journal in response to hundreds of 


It is just 


BOSTON, MASS. 








VOTES FO 


Ten dollars a gross. 
Make funds for your State and the 
bazaars, circuses, etc. 





TOY BALLOONS 


VOTES FOR MOTHER 


TOY BALLOONS 


ELLOW rubber with black letters; about 18 inches in circumference. 
Samples 12c each. 


They make the best spectacular display for a Suf- 
frage Parade for the money expended. 


Votes for Women Toy Balloon Company siS.¢ots.89" Ave: 


R WOMEN 


Reed sticks 50c per Ib. 
cause by selling them at your fairs, 


Patents pending. 
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Womanhood’s Dream and Ambitions Shown in Tableaux 
Strike Keynote of Feminist 
Movement 





Allegorical dances and tableaux in-,anly, to those who feared that in be- 
terpreting the dreams and ambitions} coming politically free woman will be- 
of the intelligent womanhood of the/come coarse and mannish looking, to 
world is the description that gives the| those who fear the loss of beauty and 
keynote to the great suffrage pageant] grace, art, and poetry, with the ad- 
which formed the climax to the pro-|vent of universal suffrage, the pa- 
cession in Washington. Its wondrous| geant offered the final word, the most 
beauty and significance completely|convincing argument that human in- 
captivated the city and its throngs of] genuity can devise. After the mar- 
visitors, and left them awed and rey-|Velous procession and the ciluwex of 
erent, exalted womanhood in the pageant, 

The tableaux were allegorical. Co-jthe most eloquent and _ studied 
lumbia, hearing the approach of the} speeches of the anti-suffragists must 
great procession of woman suffra-|ever be but empty words. To see was 
gists, advanced from the portico of the|to be forever convinced. Put into 
Treasury Building and summoned to/one sentence, the verdict of the 
her side those virtues and principles} thousands who witnessed the suffrage 
for which woman has stood through] triumphs on Monday was this: If that 
the ages, Justice, Charity, Liberty,/is equal suffrage, then give me equal 
Peace and Hope. suffrage, and the sooner the better. 

In Role of Columbia March 3, 1913, has become an historic 

Hedwig Reicher, a German actress, day. A. E. R. 

took the part of Columbia, and the 


wellknown actress and artists, saran| HE HAS HEARD 
FROM THE PEOPLE 


Truax was Justice, Violet Kimball, 
Charity; Florence Fleming Noyes, Lib- 

erty; Eleanor Lawson, Peace, and Mil- Democratic State Chairman Urges 
dred Anderson, Hope. Democratic Senators to Vote 

The scene was one of great beauty, for Suffrage Amendment 
and the huge granite building with its 
tall columns and broad plaza was a 
fitting background. 

The concensus of opinion regarding 
the pageant is summed up by the fol- 
lowing paragraph from a newspaper 
with anti-suffrage leanings, the New 
York Times: 

“One of the most impressively beau- 
tiful spectacles ever staged in this 
country was the sum and substance 
of the verdict handed down by thou- 
sands of men and women who gath- 
ered about the steps of the Treasury 
Building this afternoon to witness the 
allegory presented in behalf of the 
woman suffrage cause. 








Chairman George W. Guthrie of the 
Pennsylvania State Democratic or- 
ganization has sent each Democratic 
State Senator a letter, saying in part: 
“I have received communications 
from every section of the State criti- 
cising most unfavorably those Demo- 
cratic members of the House who 
voted against a referendum to the 
people on the question of woman's 
suffrage. 

“The last State convention, by a 
unanimous vote, pledged the party to 
submit this question, and the integrity 
of the party is at stake in the redemp 
tion of that pledge. 





PAGEANT THRONG 


WEST VIRGINIA 
ALMOST WINS 


Suffragists Get Majority in Both 
Houses, But Two-Thirds Is 
Required 








With almost no preliminary organ- 
ization, the West Virginia suffragists 
have succeeded in getting a majority 
of votes in both houses. In the House 
of Delegates the vote stood 58 to 26, 
and 16 to 13 in the Senate. As a two- 
thirds vote is required the amend- 
ment will not be submitted this year, 
but the vote is most encouraging. 

Mrs. Lenne Lowe Yost, State Presi- 
dent of the W. C. T. U., was among 
the women who worked hard for the 
amendment, and Senator Kidd fought 
for it. 

The vote in the House was particu: 
larly exciting. With 57 votes in favor 
one short of the required number— 
Charles H. Hartley of Jackson County 
saved the day by changing his vote 
to the affirmative. Hearty cheers 
grected this announcement. 

The Parkersburg Sentinel says: 

“A body that will pass joyously a 
constitutional amendment providing 
for the initiative and referendum 
with all their frills, and then turn 
around and deny the people a chance 
to vote on woman’s suffrage, passes 
understanding. Such is the record of 
the West Virginia Senate. The Sen- 
tinel fails to find one good reason | 
why the woman's suffrage amend 
ment should not haye been submit 
ted.” 

Mrs. P. C. McBee, of Fairmont 
writes that West Virginia suffragists 
will organize thoroughly during the 
next two years, and that they fully 


expect to have the amendment sub 


oH 8, 1913 Berard VF sé is it 








AND 


ARE FOOD FOR YOUR FAMILY 


Are you taking full advantage of the opportunity offered by the use 
of Educator Wafers as a substitute for bread? If not, telephone now for 


EDUCATOR 
GRAGKERS 


(the WAFER kind) 


Serve them on your table in place of bread, buttering as you eat them. 
Made from Educator Whole Wheat Flour, these crisp wafers are but one 
of the large family of Educator Crackers, for 27 years recognized as 


THE FOOD BISCUITS OF AMERICA 


Order from your dealer, but send to us for Iustrated booklet 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO., 17 Batterymarch St., Boston 





EDUCATOR WAFERS SAVE WORK! 








MAINE IN FAVOR 
ALMOST 2 TO 1 


After Brave Fight Suffragists Are 
Robbed of Victory by Conser- 
vative Law 


The Malted Cereal Co.’s 


Malt 
Breakfast 
Food 


Tastes Good, Is Good 


The rich flavor of Malt 











Maine suffragists secured a fine ma- 
jority in the Lower House, but not 
the two-thirds vote necessary in that 
State. By a vote of 89 to 53 the Repre- 
sentatives supported equal suffrage. 
Messrs. Swift, Wheeler, Dunton and 
Sargent spoke for submitting the con- 
3titutional amendment, and Newbert 
‘ed the opposition. Public opinion in 
Maine in favor of suffrage is growing 
steadily, and the later the question is 
submitted, the surer it is to pass. 


Breakfast Food gives a good 
appetite even to those who 





“are not hungry in the morn- 





mitted in 1915 





“To the crowds packed in the cov- 
ered grand stand across the way and 
massed as closely as men could stand 
on both sides, the most impressive 
moment of all came when the alle- 
gory was half unfolded, and when the 
robed figures in violet and rose stood 
grouped at each end of the plaza. The 
hand at the foot of the mage suddenly the Senate to submit the proposed 
struck into the opening strains 0 the! constitutional amendment, and so 
‘Lohengrin Overture, and there ap-| 
peared between the white pillars at 
the back the figure of a woman robed 
in white. It was Peace. She stood 
there motionless for a moment, with 
her head bent over something which 
she held gently in her hands. Then 
those hands were lifted high, and 
from them a white dove sprang joy 
ously into the air and circled down 
over the crowd and away. 

Told Story of Woman's Striving 

The story told in the procession | Baltimore suffragists are planning 
which wound its way to the Treasury!a great procession for May 5i. 


“Aside from the merits of this| 
question, it is essentially democratic | 
that the people themselves should be | 
given an opportunity to pass upon it; 
on the other hand, it is essentially 
undemocratic to refuse it. 

“I earnestly request you to support 
the resolution now pending before 





save the party from merited reproach. 


| “From what I have heard, I am con- 
vinced that the people want this 
question submitted to them for their 
own decision, and that they will hold 
to a strict account those who attemp 
to stand between them and _é their 
rights.” 

National Committeeman A. Mitchell 
Patmer has also sent a reminder. 
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| ing.” Let it supply you also 
with energy and strength for 
a good morning's’ work of 
brain and hody. 30 big por- 


tions in every L5§c package. 











INDIANA PARADE 
ALSO SUCCESS 


suffragists March to State House 





Amendment 





Feeling that they could share in 
the spirit if not the reality of the 
Washington parade, more than 600 
Indiana suffragists on Monday 
marched to the State House at Indlan 
apolis and interviewed many mem: 
bers of the Legislature. Before they 
left, not only had Gov. Ralston 
adorned himself with a “Votes for 
Women” badge, but Senator Grube 
had introduced a joint resolution for 
dred Anderson, Hope. 


Loafer; “If | was you I'd stay at 
home and wash the kids.” 
Suffragette: “My good man, if ! 
















were you, I'd begin on myself first!’ 





















TABLEAUX FROM THE PAGEANT ON TREASURY STEPS 











Building from the Capitol was de- 
signed to show what woman was striv- 
ing to achieve and that she had so far 
attained. The allegory, it was ex- 
plained, illustrated those ideals to-jin the Manger,” the Chicago Record- 
ward which both men and women had] Herald publishes a cartoon of a wom- 
been struggling through the ages, and an with a “Votes for Women” ribbon 
toward which, in the suffrage creed, 
they would, with co-operation and 
equality, continue to strive.” 

To those who feared that equal suf- 
frage would make women less -wom- {av Henry!” 


A very small vote was cast at the 
aldermanic primaries in Chicago last 
week. Under the heading, “The Dog 


saying to her husband—one of the 
350,000 men who neglected to vote— 





{ In Seattle, two rooms in the City 
| Hall are given over to a class in scien: 
| tific buying for housewives. Just now 
| the head of the city department of 
weights and seals is giving a series of 
lectures, illustrated by moving pic- 
|tures. Mrs. Helen Loring Grenfell, 
| former State Superintendent of Public 
| Instruction for Colorado, has pointed 
out that when women are given the 


“I suppose you were awful busy Tues-|palot, “interest in the old-fashioned 


womanly arts increases instead of 
diminishing.” 



















Woman suffrage in church affaiff 


| MISS M. F. K recently passed the Minnesota confe™ 
The Red Glove Shop ence of the Swedish Lutheran Sys 


44 West Street of North America, after six years ° 
bitter opposition. The Augusta! 


It would be a great pleasure to me to Synod was the first to grant the wé 
have more of the women’s trade who are . ri 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the| ©” this right in 1907, and with 
game quality are as low in price ($1.10, exception of the Minnesota conf 
$1.60, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any| ence, the largest in the synod, all 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser,/ino nine conferences had indorseé 


if © small one; furthermore, 1 am ister-|) ov enai i 
page —_ | y amending their constitutions, 








and Secure Introduction of 
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